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No.  44.] 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    5,    1872. 


[Price  2d. 


'  Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi 
ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincant 
Pythagoran  Anytiqae  reum  doctumque  Platona.'' — Horace. 


T  is  constitutional  with  me,  (and  this  in  strict  Confidence)  to 
awake  always  earlier  after  the  first  Night  spent  in  any  Bed, 
than  after  the  second  and  following  Incubations.  Thus  I 
awoke  last  Week  on  the  Morning  after  my  Return  to  Cambridge, 
something  before  the  Hour  at  which  my  Bedmaker  has  Orders  to 
rap  at  my  Bedroomdoor.  I  have  sometimes  pondered  upon  the 
various  Uses  to  which  I  might  put  this  Commonland  of  Time, 
this  unreclaimed  Border  upon  the  Confines  of  Sleep  and  Waking : 
Would  it  not  be  a  proper  Object  for  the  irregular  Income  of  Lei- 
sure thence  derived,  to  expend  it  upon  forming  new  Plans  for  the 
Expenditure  of  my  Time  while  I  remain  Tenant  in  Occupation 
of  this  Bed  and  Bedroom,  or  upon  Repairs  of  the  Damage  occa- 
sioned by  my  last  Residence,  or  in  the  Wear  and  Tear  incurred 
during  the  Stay  of  my  Predecessor  ?  But  on  the  Morning  of  which 
I  am  speaking  I  considered  at  some  Length  the  Arguments  which 
I  heard  not  very  long  since  in  the  interesting  Lecture  which  Pro- 
fessor Humphry  delivered  on  Sleep. 

When  I  thought  how  the  learned  Gentleman  advised  us  to  rise 
every  Morning  as  soon  as  we  awoke,  no  matter  how  early, — for  then 
we  should  be  more  ready  for  a  wholesome  Sleep  the  following 
Night; — I  was  much  perplexed  to  think   that  perhaps  after  all   \ 
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might  be  so  weary  the  Evening  after  such  unusual  Early  Rising  as 
to  be  incapacitated  for  completing  the  normal  Employments  of  my 
Day.  And  seeing  that  I  was  but  half  aroused,  I  was  much  and  so 
long  exercised  by  the  Difficulty  of  the  Question,  that,  before  I  had 
resolved  it  to  my  Satisfaction,  an  Hour  had  well-nigh  run  out:  a  Mis- 
hap which  has  more  than  once  overtaken  my  Seasons  of  Rumination. 

But  at  length  I  was  thoroughly  awakened  by  a  gentle  Tap  at  my 
Door,  to  which  I,  supposing  my  Bedmaker  to  be  come,  responded  as 
is  my  Wont  by  an  Invitation  to  'come  in:'  and  to  my  great  Surprise 
(for  the  worthy  Matron  has  never  yet  availed  herself  of  my  Summons 
though  I  have  repeated  it  regularly  on  many  Scores  of  Mornings) 
the  Doorhandle  revolved,  and  the  Door  itself  gently  admitted  the 
dapper  Frame  of  my  Acquaintance  Pcrpusillus. 

He  enquired  how  long  I  had  been  up ;  and  I  having  answered,  as 
indeed  was  evident,  that  I  was  yet  abed,  learned  from  him  the  Motive 
of  this  Morning  Call.  He  had  fallen  an  easy  Prey  it  appeared  to 
moody  and  gloomy  Broodings,  for  no  other  Reason  than  that  having 
past  me  the  preceding  Week  in  Town  at  the  Exhibition  of  Old 
Masters  he  had  failed  to  recognize  me  when  I  looked  upon  him  ; 
and  after  recollecting  who  I  was  he  had  been  unable  to  express  his 
Recognition  by  a  Nod.  For  my  own  part  I  had  not  observed  the 
Circumstance ;  yet  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  Youth,  since  his 
Conscience  had  been  to  him  in  this  Matter  a  Hard  Conscience,  and 
had  caused  him  more  of  Weariness  and  Unrest  by  far  than  my  fresh 
Introduction  to  my  College  Bed  had  occasioned  to  myself.  By  Dint 
of  proclaiming  to  the  poor  Fellow  an  Amnesty  and  a  Free  Pardon 
prospective  as  well  as  retrospective,  I  at  length  prevailed  upon  him 
to  quit  my  Chamber,  and  to  leave  me  to  celebrate  the  Mysteries  of 
my  Toilet.  At  the  same  Time  I  could  not  perform  those  Rites  with 
that  profound  Abstraction  and  serene  Attention  which  are  due  to  so 
important  and  intimate  a  Function.  I  was  not  permitted  to  forget 
my  late  Visitant ;  the  very  Implements  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
Purposes  of  Lustration  conspired  to  remind  me  of  Perpusillus.  The 
Brush  and  Towel  recalled  to  me  the  Manner  in  which  he  had  rubbed 
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me  the  wrong  Way ;  while  the  Comb  would  not  suffer  me  to  forget 
the  honied  Sweetness  of  his  Tones. 

The  Character  of  Pcrpusillus  has  afforded  several  of  his  Friends 
much  Entertainment  and  some  Anxiety.  He  is  so  far  devoted  to 
Small  Things,  that  he  has  very  slight  Perception  indeed  of  those 
which  are  of  greater  Significance.  He  is  not  only  morally  Short- 
sighted, but  he  uses  Microscopes  and  Magnifying  glasses  of  Extra 
Power  when  looking  at  Objects  of  the  Moral  and  Social  World.  He 
has  then  procured  Pictures  of  the  Images  which  he  sees,  and  having 
by  a  subtle  Process  reduced  them  to  a  Standard  Size,  regardless  of 
the  relative  Proportions  of  the  actual  Objects,  he  transfers  them  to 
his  Mind  which  thus  from  a  Tabula  rasa  becomes  a  sort  of  Photo- 
graphic Album  for  receiving  every  Acquisition  in  the  Way  of  Positive 
Impressions.  Now  and  then  he  opens  the  Book  and  is  rapt  in 
Admiration  of  one  or  two  Pages  to  the  Exclusion  (and  this  perhaps 
is  fortunate)  of  the  Remainder  of  its  Contents  of  Distortions  and 
Incongruities.  Being  naturally  fond  of  Pictures  he  makes  some  Part 
or  other  of  his  Collection  at  once  the  Illustration  and  the  Example 
of  his  Daily  Life :  and  his  Conduct  is  accordingly  irregular  and 
illproportioned.  His  Actions  and  Passions  are  often  most  inapposite, 
though  when  they  do  chance  to  jump  with  the  present  Need  nothing 
could  be  more  a  propos. 

I  happened  once  to  miss  the  Train  in  his  Company,  and  whether 
it  were  his  first  Experience  of  the  Kind,  or  because  of  the  Vexation 
involved  by  our  having  to  walk  a  Couple  of  Miles  in  Evening  Dress, 
he  took  the  Disaster  so  much  to  Heart  that  he  set  to  work  at 
Bradshaiv  the  next  Day  and  having  'a  good  sprag  Memory'  mastered 
the  Abridgment  on  Pages  I  to  5,  before  he  went  to  Bed.  For  some 
Weeks  he  continued  his  Studies  with  Assiduity  till  his  Attention 
was  diverted  to  a  new  Page  in  his  Scrap-book. 

He  had  been  dining  as  a  Guest  at  the  Scholars'  Table  with  one  of 
his  College  Friends,  and  overhearing  one  of  his  Neighbours  deplore 
the  Ignorance  of  one  in  his  Nodding  Acquaintance  who  was  so  far 
beniehted  as  to  carve  a  Wildfowl  in  the  same  Fashion  as  he  would 
a  common  Duck,  he  was  convicted  of  his  own  Shortcoming  in  that 
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respect  and  privily  sent  an  Order  to  a  Country  Bookseller  to  procure 
him  a  complete  Instructor  upon  the  Subject. 

After  some  Delay,  occasioned  by  slight  Misunderstanding,  he 
became  the  Possessor  first  of  Wynkyn  Wordes,  'Boke  of  Keruyng' 
&c,  reprinted  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  afterwards  of 
'  the  Ornamental  Carver  s  Manual,  with  an  Appendix  on  Turning 
in  Wood  and  Ivory';  the  former  of  which  fairly  puzzled  him  as  the 
latter  somewhat  disheartened  him  by  treating  of  Buhlsaws,  Sliderests, 
and  Chucks,  while  it  yet  gave  him  no  Information  of  the  Address 
of  one  who  manufactured  those  wooden  Models  of  Hares  and  Capons 
of  which  he  had  read  in  the  Notes  to  Juvenal.  However  his  Patience 
was  at  last  rewarded,  for  after  a  second  Remonstrance  the  third  Parcel 
brought  (tJie  Improved  Carver  s  Assistant,  for  the  Use  of  the  Nobility, 
Clergy  and  Gentry:  Employed  exclusively  at  the  Royal  Sideboard. 
With  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Illustrations,  &c,  &c.'  This  was 
a  great  delight  to  Pcrpusillus  but  a  Thing  of  considerable  Incon- 
venience to  his  Neighbours  in  Hall ;  for  most  of  us  who  could  hardly 
distinguish  a  Witham  Pike  from  an  Ely  Congress  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  or  well  instructed  to  profit  by  his  superior  Knowledge.  Yet 
in  spite  of  his  Eccentricities  I  sometimes  rather  envy  Perpusillus:  he 
always  knows  the  Christian  Names  or  at  least  the  Initials  of  his 
Correspondents.  He  also  knows  if  I  ask  him  which  Way  the  Wind 
is  blowing  ;  and  he  has  also  a  Knack  of  discovering  the  Points  of  the 
Compass,  which  he  once  offered  to  impart  to  me  ;  but  I  was  not  able 
to  spare  the  Time  which  he  said  was  required  to  ensure  Perfection. 
But  if  any  one  wishes  to  acquire  the  Art  he  has  only  to  apply  to 
Perpusillus  who  I  am  sure  would  give  the  Twelve  Lessons  gratis. 
All  the  Apparatus  necessary  is  an  enlarged  Ordnance  Map  of  the 
Adjacent  Counties  on  the  Scale  of  Four  Inches  to  the  Mile,  but  it 
should  be  strongly  mounted,  as  for  the  first  few  Times  the  Learner 
is^  required  to  sit  upon  it,  and  so  to  imagine  himself  sitting  upon  it 
ever  afterwards.  This  Occupation  would  enliven  the  Fields  between 
Cambridge  and  Granchester. 

X.  A. 


Cambridge:  published  by  E .  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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No.  45.]  WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY    7,    1872.        [Price  2d. 

"  Sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  Curru 
Non  minus  ignotos  generosis." — Horace. 

MARVEL  greatly  (in  public)  that  not  unfrequently  when 
my  most  brilliant  Ideas  and  my  Correspondence  harmonise 
in  Matter  they  should  by  a  remarkable  Coincidence  be 
synchronous  also  ;  so  that  I  find  the  Idea  which  had  just  flashed 
upon  my  Brain  calmly  repeated  in  my  Letter-box.  Of  course  then 
I  was  even  more  surprised  the  other  day  that  a  Series  of  Meditations 
on  the  Subject  of  Tutorial  Work  should  be  interrupted  by  the  Arrival 
of  the  following  Advertisement. 

TO   THE    LADIES   OF   ENGLAND. 
£100  Reward. 

Any  Lady  who    shall    during  the   ensuing   Year  marry   a    Fellow  of  ' 
College,  shall  receive  the  above  Present  on  her  Wedding  Day. 

Apply  B.  A.,  Post  Office, 
Cambridge. 

I  suppress  the  Name  of  the  College  from  an  obvious  Regard  for 
the  Feelings  of  the  unhappy  Victims  of  this  cruel  Conspiracy. 

I  imagine  that  the  above  is  quite  new  in  the  way  of  Adver- 
tisements.    Rewards  are  offered  for  Nonexistent  Wills  ;  Matrimonial 
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Traps,  in  black  and  white,  are  freely  baited  with  £500  per  annum 
and  a  Photograph  ;  but  a  Wedding  Present  to  the  Conqueror  of  a 
devoted  Don  is  really  novel.  What  sort  of  Man  could  have  penned 
it,  and  what  can  be  his  Object  in  paying  so  highly  for  the  mere 
Chance  of  a  *  *  *  Fellowship  ?  Clearly  not  Income ;  the  Man  is 
evidently  a  Midas ;  and,  to  boot,  a  true  Believer  in  the  omnipotent 
Guinea.  Nor  is  it  Usefulness :  I  seem  to  perceive  the  Ears  as  well 
as  the  Gold  of  the  Phrygian  King.  No,  poor  Fellow,  he  merely  wants 
a  Handle  to  his  Name.  Visions  of  future  Title  Pages  running  thus,— 
"  Notes  on  the  future  of  Our  Costermongers,  by  Midas  Moke,  Esq. 
Fellow  of  *  *  *  College,  Cambridge?  float  before  his  delighted  Brain. 
Yet  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him.  I  suspect  a  great  many 
of  us,  when  once  that  Matter  of  our  Sustenance  is  settled,  care  a 
vast  Deal  more  for  the  Name  than  the  Reality  of  Power.  We  are 
willing  to  touch  Work  with  Gilded  Pincers,  which  we  should  be 
above  doing  with  plainer  Tools :  provided  we  are  put  on  an  elaborate 
Candlestick  we  pay  little  Regard  to  the  Quality  of  our  Light.  Yet 
so  that  we  be  not  idle  there  is  some  Hope  for  us,  and  I  dare  say 
Mr  Moke  will  prove  a  useful  Member  of  the  Society  if  his  Lot  is 
cast  there ;  and  so  let  us  wish  him  Good  Speed. 

As  I  have  touched  on  the  Subject  of  College  Fellowships,  I  will 
in  all  Humility  venture  a  Remark  or  two  upon  College  Lecturers. 
How  delightful  is  their  Diversity !  After  all,  the  Variety  of  Nature 
is  not  to  be  repressed  even  by  Triposes.  Let  me  take  a  few  Types 
from  the  Honour  Lecturers  in  Mathematics. 

There  is  for  instance  the  Man  who  is  very  original  and  full  of 
Matter,  but  has  not  the  slightest  Capacity  for  communicating  his 
Knowledge.  He  is  certainly  a  "Double  Man,"  for  he  is  at  once  a 
Dictionary  of  various  Learning,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Inarticu- 
lateness of  Englishmen.  The  Fault  lies  partly  perhaps  in  Want  of 
Faith  and  Enthusiasm.  Perchance  he  is  himself  afflicted  with  serious 
Doubts  as  to  the  most  Fundamental  Propositions  in  his  Science;  or 
sighs  away  his  Days  over  the  fancied  Vacuity  of  the  Heads  which 
assemble  round  his  Desk, — poor  Gumptionless  Noddles, — whereas  in 
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truth  after   all    the    Fault    lies  in   his  own  languid  Soul    and    gelid 
Utterance. 

Then  there  is  the  Lecturer  of  the  most  Orthodox  Type :  his 
Mathematical  Horizon  is  bounded  by  a  well-known  Hue  of  Green. 
Within  these  Boundaries  he  is  a  perfect  Ultramontane,  knowing 
neither  Doubt  nor  Difficulty.  He  appears  in  his  Lecture  Room  with 
Machine-like  Regularity  at  Five  Minutes  past  the  Hour  :  wields  his 
Chalk,  not  indeed  tenderly  as  if  he  loved  it,  but  violently  as  if  he 
gloried  in  it,  restlessly  as  if  he  longed  to  be  using  it.  Then  revelling 
in  his  Green  Pastures  he  leads  forth  to  their  Daily  Meal  his  mute  and 
unresisting  Flock. 

There  is  another  Class  of  Teachers  more  uncommon  : — the  Enthu- 
siasts of  Science,  whose  very  Enthusiasm  gives  them  Eloquence. 
These  have  an  Eye  for  Facts,  a  Head  to  understand,  a  Heart  to  feel. 
To  them  the  Book  of  Science  seems  a  Book  of  Marvels,  and  the 
Thread  of  Scientific  Discovery  a  Clue  to  the  Workings  of  Infinite 
Reason  let  down  from  Heaven  itself.  To  such  there  can  be  no 
greater  Delight  than  in  imparting  to  others  the  simple  and  pure 
Pleasures  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  Doubtless  such  an  Enthu- 
siasm is  felt  by  all  in  some  Degree  ;  and  Anyone  even  of  the  less- 
gifted  may  appreciate  the  Pleasure  of  communicating,  who  has  ever 
unveiled  some  of  the  Glories  of  Scientific  Research  to  an  intelligent 
Child. 

Lecturers  of  this  Stamp  are  valuable  for  two  Reasons.  In  the 
first  place  because  our  Tripos  Course  has  some  affinity  with  a  Wet 
Blanket ;  and  in  the  next  place  because  Everyone  in  Cainbri, 
gets  his  Orthodox  Rations  from  a  Private  Tutor  ;  and  what  he  wants 
is  not  a  second  Helping  of  Beef  but  a  little  Wine  and  Pudding.  It 
would  be  absurd,  for  example,  for  a  Man  training  for  the  University 
Mile  to  have  two  "  Coaches,"  to  trot  the  Course  so  many  times  too 
often,  or  to  swallow  the  Beefsteak  of  One  and  the  Porridge  of 
the  Other  in  alternate  Mouthfuls  for  Breakfast.  In  some  such  way 
the  Gentlemen  in  training  for  our  well-known  Five  Days'  Run 
receive  often   rather  Harm  than   Good   from  the  College   Lectures. 
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Or  even  if  this  be  not  necessarily  the  Case  they  themselves  think  so, 
which  comes  in  the  End  to  the  same  Thing. 

But  to  revert  to  our  former  Illustration  :  if  one  of  the  poor 
Fellow's  Advisers  whilst  very  attentive  to  his  Practice  neglected  to 
diet  him  properly,  Advice  on  the  neglected  Subject  might  be  most 
useful.  So  our  College  Lecturers  might  do  something  towards 
clothing  with  Flesh  and  Blood  the  Dry  Bones  which  are  provided  in 
the  Greenbacked  Books  and  the  Tutor's  Room. 

I  have  not  Space  at  present  to  discuss  any  other  Types  of 
College  Lecturer,  or  to  expatiate  on  the  Art  with  which  some 
Lecturers  manage  to  say  a  Thing  as  if  they  had  just  discovered  it, 
or  to  point  out  the  respective  Merits  of  the  Stern  and  Beseeching 
Methods  of  keeping  Order.  I  must  leave  these  attractive  Topics  to 
the  Imagination  of  my  Readers  or  to  another  Occasion. 


Cambridge:  published by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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[Price  2d. 


"Nulla  Dies  sine  Linea." — Pliny. 


OU  all  know  that  I  write  Poetry  and  keep  a  Diary,  and  that 
not  only  because  it  is  a  common,  though  oft-times  concealed, 
Frailty  of  Youthful  Humanity,  of  which  you  yourselves  are 
secretly  conscious.  Once  at  least  you  have  had  an  Opportunity  of 
reading  my  Verse,  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  that  of  Others  which 
I  choose  to  publish  ;  and  as  to  my  Diary  you  were  informed  in  my 
very  first  Number  that  the  Wisdom  and  the  Wit,  the  Observation 
of  Manners  and  the  Fancy  to  furnish  forth  my  Sheet  would  be 
drawn  from  that  Treasure-House.  Yet  the  Jottings  therein  are  so 
unartificial,  brief  and  disconnected  that  they  have  generally  seemed 
to  me  to  need  expanding,  combining,  and  working  up  anew,  before 
they  could  be  considered  fit  for  your  Eye ;  so  that  little  Trace 
has  remained  of  the  Character  of  the  Source,  and  some  have  even 
doubted  of  the  Existence  of  the  Venerable  Manuscript.  To  confute 
such  Immoral  Sceptics  for  ever  I  propose  To-day  to  give  some 
Extracts  from  it  just  as  it  stands.  I  have  thought  also  that  now 
that  we  are  Old  Friends,  you  may  like  to  be  introduced  more  closely 
into  my  Intimacy  than  with  Delicacy  you  could  have  been  at  an 
earlier  Stage  of  our  Acquaintance.  They  have  been  taken  almost 
at  random  and  belong,  as  you  will  see,  to  very  different  times, 
ranging  from  my  Freshman's  Term  to  the  Close  of  last  Year.  The 
first  belongs  to  about  the  Middle  of  my  First  Term.  You  will  see 
that  I  had  been  well  brought  up  ;  and  further  that  the  moralizing 
and  reflective  Habit  for  which  I  am  now  famous  was  already  forming. 
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"  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  (as  a  Rule)  a  Reading  Man  does  not 
like  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  Moment,  or  even  hinted  at,  that  he  ever 
works,  and  that  when  he  has  gained  a  Prize  or  a  Fellowship  he  has 
usually  earned  it,  according  to  his  own  Account,  '  without  opening 
a  Book.'  Whereas  on  the  contrary  a  Fast  Man  never  fails  in  passing 
an  Examination  without  making  dire  Complaints  of  his  '  devilish 
Hard  Lines  after  reading  as  he  has  that  Term.'  Why  do  Men  so 
commonly  prefer  the  Reputation  of  Cleverness  to  that  of  Industry ; 
though  the  first  is  fortuitous  and  unmerited,  while  the  latter  is  the 
Fruit  of  Virtuous  Exertion  ?  I  suppose  it  to  be  because  Cleverness 
if  not  already  possessed  can  never  be  had,  whereas  a  Man  says  to 
himself  that  he  could  be  industrious  if  he  chose.  But  the  Fast  Man 
never  having  desired  Cleverness  he  cares  not  to  lay  claim  to  it ;  while 
he  is  easily  deceived  as  to  the  Amount  of  his  Work  from  not  having 
any  Ideal  of  that  either." 

The  next  Extract  belongs  to  the  May  Term  of  my  Second  Year. 

"  I  have  latterly  been  practising  Early  Rising ;  for  I  am  ambitious 
of  doing  well  in  the  approaching  College  Examination  and,  to  adapt 
very  slightly  the  Words  of  Chancer, 

'The  "May"  wol  have  no  Slogardie  a-night.' 

"  It  is  a  Gain ;  I  love  the  Fresh  Morning  Hours  before  the  Day 
has  become  a  Faded  Thing  : — 

'The   Seson  priketh   every   gentil    Herte 
And  maketh  him   out   of  his    Slepe   to   sterte, 
And  sayth,   Arise   and  do   thine    Observance.' 

"In  'revising'  my  Mathematical  Books  I  find  in  my  Mind  con- 
siderable Confusion  spread  over  the  whole  Subjects  from  not  having 
properly  apprehended  their  Fundamental  Ideas.  For  this  I  reprehend 
partly  my  own  Sloth  and  Negligence,  partly  also  the  Speed  at  which 
my  '  Coach '  hurried  me  over  the  early  Chapters.  As  soon  as  this 
Examination  is  over  I  will  think  out  and  track  to  their  last  Cell  the 
Fallacies  and  Confusions  which  haunt  me,  and  write  out  the  Exposure 
thereof  in  a  Manuscript  Book  to  be  intitled  'My  Study  Broom;  or 
Cobwebs  cleaned  out  of  Comers  of  my  Mind' "     [Tis  a  Pity  that  this 
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Purpose  was  never  carried  out.  The  ever-increasing  Pace  which  to 
the  End  my  "  Coach  "  demanded  of  me  rendered  it  quite  impossible.] 

What  Space  of  Time  intervenes  between  this  last  Extract  and  the 
next  I  shall  not  indicate. 

"  Oct.  ii,  1871.  Men  with  Puppies  in  their  Pockets,  under  their 
Arms  and  at  their  Heels,  and  with  still  more  Puppy-like  Faces,  others 
whose  whole  Merchandise  consists  in  a  single  Pair-of-Horns,  are 
beginning  to  appear  about  the  Pavement  of  All-Saints'  Passage  and 
Trinity  Street ;  a  sure  Sign  to  the  observant  that  some  stray  Fresh- 
men have  already  arrived  and  that  a  larger  Flight  is  hourly  expected. 
From  Lack  of  Discernment  or  Lack  of  Occupation  they  even  set 
upon  me  to  become  a  Purchaser.  This  Evening  I  went  to  look  up 
my  Friend  *  *  *  *  who  has  this  Summer  visited  Szvitzcrland.  He 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  Excellence  of  KirscJiwasscr  and  the  Badness  of 
the  Beds.  The  latter  he  tells  me  are  constructed  on  an  Inclined 
Plane,  by  a  System  of  large  Wedge-shaped  Pillows  placed  under  the 
Mattress  at  the  Head  ;  and  he  explained  (for  he  is  a  Man  who  has 
passed  his  'Additional  Subjects'  in  the  Little-go)  that  you  would 
necessarily  slide  out  at  the  lower  End,  were  not  the  Friction  of  the 
English  Body  in  Contact  with  the  Swiss  Home-spun  Sheet  sufficient 
to  sustain  you.  Spying  his  Alpcn-Stock  in  the  Corner  of  the  Room  I 
went  to  examine  it,  and  was  surprised  to  find  thereon  a  long  Scroll 

of  Mystic-looking  Numbers  (as,  p.  112,  pp.  95 — 97,  p.  45 ).     He 

explained  to  me  that  it  is  the  Custom  of  Travellers  in  those  Parts 
to  engrave  on  their  Staves  the  Names  of  the  Places  to  which  by  their 
Prowess  they  have  achieved  a  Visit,  whether  by  submitting  to  be 
carried  by  Stalwart  Peasants  up  Steep  Ascents  in  Sedan-chairs,  or 
by  riding,  entrenched  about  with  Baggage,  on  the  Backs  of  Mules,  or 
by  jolting  along  in  Spring-less  Cars.  But  that  having  visited  too 
many  Spots  to  allow  of  this,  he  was  much  perplexed  till  he  hit  upon 
the  Device  of  inscribing  simply  the  Number  of  the  Page  in  the  last 
edition  of  Baedeker's  Handbook,  which  contained  the  Description  of 
the  Place.  This  he  assured  me  would  suffice  to  recall  to  every 
Traveller  in  Switzerland  both  its  Name  and  all  its   Historical  and 
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Natural  Interests.     If  his  Account  of  the  Matter  be  true,  it  struck  me 
as  an  ingenious  Contrivance. 

"Dec.  6,  1 87 1.  I  invited  some  of  my  best  Friends  to  Wine  this 
Evening  in  order  to  confer  with  them  concerning  my  Publication, 
and  first  I  hinted  to  them  that  I  had  some  Thoughts  of  withdrawing 
into  Retirement  and  ceasing  to  instruct  the  World  with  my  Pen  ; 
whereupon  they  all  began  exclaiming  that  it  would  be  a  Public 
Calamity,  that  Cambridge  would  not  be  the  same  Place  to  them, 
that  Men  of  my  Gifts  and  Attainments  must  consult  the  General 
Good  rather  than  their  own  Ease,  and  other  suchlike  Arguments. 
Nor  would  they  be  appeased  till  I  had  promised  them  I  would  con- 
tinue my  Issue.  Emboldened  by  their  Flattery  I  made  to  them 
some  pleasant  Proposals  :  as  that  when  on  some  Evil  Day  I  was  at 
length  compelled  to  go  down  they  should,  forasmuch  as  this  is  a 
Soil  in  which  all  Clubs  readily  take  root  and  flourish,  found  a  Club 
for  re-reading  the  TATLER  on  alternate  Mornings  during  the  Course 
of  the  Academic  Year  ;  again,  that  my  Devoted  Admirers  should 
present  a  Sum  of  Money  to  the  University  for  founding  a  Prize  to 
be  given  to  the  Undergraduate  who  should  pass  the  best  Examina- 
tion in  the  TATLER.  I  added  that  I  was  sure  the  Senate  would 
accept  such  a  Munificent  Offer. 

"  I  further  asked  them  to  inform  me  of  what  I  could  not  so  well 
ascertain  for  myself,  the  general  Feeling  among  my  Readers  con- 
cerning my  large  Use  of  Capitals  ;  as  for  myself  I  professed  to  _be 
quite  indifferent  on  so  small  a  Matter.  They  said  that  Opinions 
were  much  divided  ;  but  for  their  part  they  advised  me  to  continue 
as  heretofore.  For,  said  they,  there  are  malicious  Persons  who  will 
never  consent  to  be  pleased  with  Anything  they  read  without  picking 
some  Holes,  in  order  to  re-assure  their  own  Sense  of  Superiority. 
These  now  satisfy  themselves  by  inveighing  against  your  Capitals  as 
an  Affectation  and  Impertinency  ;  so  that  they  act  as  a  Scape-Goat 
to  bear  much  of  the  Venom  which  otherwise  the  Evil-minded  might 
contrive  to  pour  upon  the  Matter  of  your  Articles." 

N. 
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"Keep  all  thy  native  Good,  and  naturalize 
All  foreign  of  that  Name  ;  but  scorn  their  111  : 
Embrace  their  Activeness,  not  Vanities. 
Who   follows  all  Things,  forfeiteth  his  Will." — George  jHERBERT. 


FIND,  as  no  doubt  many  of  my  Fellow-Students  do,  that 
during  the  first  few  Days  which  I  spend  in  Cambridge  after 
a  Vacation,  the  Power  which  I  usually  possess  of  fixing  my 
Attention  on  the  Work  with  which  I  am  for  the  Time  engaged  is 
considerably  weakened.  My  Thoughts,  unused  to  dig  for  long  in 
any  special  Field,  will  slink  away  after  the  first  Half-hour  and  ramble 
unrestrained,  bringing  back  little  Blossoms  of  Memory  now  and  then 
to  cheer  and  freshen  me,  from  the  Fields  where  they  were  lately 
toiling.  I  do  not  check  these  Wanderers,  for  I  have  not  the  Energy 
of  a  strong  Will ;  but  cherish  lovingly  the  Recollections  which  they 
offer  to  me,  believing  that  they  keep  my  Heart  large,  and  renew  my 
Sympathy  with  the  outer  World. 

This  World  without,  into  which  we  all  retire  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
Portion  of  the  Year,  and  then  having  come  back  ignore  it,  is  indeed 
external  to  us,  and  seems  to  lie  under  a  different  Heaven.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  Parts ;  one,  the  Region  of  Bustle  ;  the  other, 
the  Region  of  Inertness.  In  the  former  lie  all  great  Towns;  the 
latter  comprises  the  Country  Districts.  Let  me  describe  each  briefly, 
though  for  once  in  a  critical  Spirit.     For  though  I  flatter  myself  I 
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have  a  large  Heart  and  can  exercise  when  I  choose  the  wide  yet 
discriminating  Sympathies  of  a  Good  Understanding,  I  also  have 
my  Moods,  and  like  sometimes  to  play  the  melancholy  Jaques  or 
even  the  misanthropic  Timon ;  though  very  conscious  to  myself  all 
the  while  that  such  Views  are  very  partial.  Yet  far  oftener  do  I 
indulge  myself  in  Moods  of  another  Kind ;  in  easy  Goodnature 
towards  the  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  them  as  I  find  them ;  and  in  unrestrained  Reverence  for 
Great  Men,  and  Affection  for  my  Friends,  turning  aside  my  Eyes 
and  refusing  to  observe  any  Frailties  that  may  be  in  them.  To-day 
however  I  do  not  intend  to  give  Quarter ;  and  there  is  genuine 
Humour  even  in  Ill-humour. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Bustle  you  may  mark  three 
Types  :  the  Moneymakers,  the  Triflers,  and  the  Grumblers  ;  all  these 
are  equally  in  Earnest  in  pursuing  their  respective  Ends,  which  are 
Wealth,  Pleasure,  Discomfort.  But  the  Moneymaker  presents  to  our 
Study  the  most  interesting  Qualities ;  for  his  Counterpart  does  not 
exist  in  our  Society.  He  is  a  man  who,  out  of  the  sixteen  Hours  of 
the  Day  during  which  he  is  not  asleep,  employs  Twelve  in  acquiring 
Riches  to  spend  on  the  other  Four.  He  is  mostly  married,  and  takes 
his  Enjoyment  in  maintaining  on  a  costly  Scale  everything  connected 
with  his  domestic  Establishment,  except  the  Education  of  his  Children. 
If  you  dine  with  him  (which  is  the  only  Chance  of  meeting  him)  you 
will  eat  with  costly  Silver  off  costly  China,  and  drink  costly  Wines 
out  of  costly  Glasses ;  and  lest  your  own  Penetration  should  fail  to 
detect  their  Value,  your  Host  will  casually  tell  you  during  Dinner, 
in  Answer  probably  to  a  Remark  of  your  own  expressing  Admiration 
of  them,  that  he  bought  his  Decanters  at  the  Trade  Price,  and  that 
the  Madeira  which  you  covet  is  from  the  Cellar  of  a  bankrupt  Noble- 
man. I  ventured  to  suggest  to  one  of  this  Class,  with  whom  I  had 
proceeded  to  some  Degree  of  Intimacy,  that  were  he  content  with 
less  Abundance,  he  might  work  for  only  six  Hours  a  Day,  and  have 
the  remaining  ten  for  his  Amusement  or  Improvement ;  but  the 
scornful  Smile  with  which  he  greeted  my  Observation  made  me  feel 
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like  the  tailless  Fox  in  the  Fable ;  and  I  never  attempted  the  same 
Suggestion  to  Another. 

There  is  something  in  the  Character  of  the  Triflers  far  more  con- 
genial to  our  Dispositions.  Nay,  some  of  us  even  become  naturalised 
into  their  Body  while  we  are  absent  from  the  University.  But  such 
Resident  Aliens  may  always  be  detected  by  a  Calmness  of  Manner, 
an  air  of  Nonchalance,  which  distinguishes  them  as  no  true-born 
Citizens  of  the  Land  of  Bustle  ;  they  never  attain  to  the  Eager- 
ness, to  the  Selfabsorption  of  the  Indigenous  Triflers.  The  genuine 
Triflers  exhibit  an  Enthusiasm  in  the  Pursuit  of  Pleasure  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  a  Stranger  ;  in  Dress  and  the  other  Accessories  of 
their  Art  one  may  imitate  or  even  surpass  them  ;  but  their  Zeal  and 
Assiduity  are  not  to  be  rivalled. 

The  Grumblers  may  be  defined  negatively  as  those  who  are 
neither  Triflers  nor  Moneymakers ;  they  are  composed  of  all  the 
Men  that  live  dissatisfied  with  themselves  or  their  Circumstances. 
I  have  a  Partiality  for  this  Set,  for  the  contented  Man  is  not  ad- 
mirable in  my  Eyes,  being  incapable  of  Improvement  as  not  feeling 
his  Want  of  it.  There  is  almost  endless  Variety  in  the  Grumblers 
of  Bustle-Land  ;  but  all  display  Vigour  and  carry  on  a  Competition 
in  their  Discontent.  For  the  Business  of  that  Country  is  everywhere 
competitive  ;  you  must  press  on,  and  tread  your  Preceder's  Heels, 
or  he  who  is  behind  will  tread  on  yours.  Yet  often  the  Race  is  a 
Donkey-Race,  and  the  last  in  wins. 

The  other  District,  the  Region  of  Inaction,  is  visited  by  us  chiefly 
when  we  require  Rest  for  the  Mind.  The  Inhabitants  are  generally 
dull ;  with  the  Difficulties  that  puzzle  us  they  cannot  sympathise  ; 
the  Problems  which  we  are  trying  to  solve  have  never  been  presented 
to  them.  From  one  Point  of  View  there  appears  a  Sameness  in  their 
Characters.     But  Poets  have  found  a  Study  in  them. 

I  notice  that  the  Dwellers  in  this  External  World  take  in  our 
small  Society  an  Interest  which  we  do  not  reciprocate  as  we  ought. 
They  give  us  the  Best  of  their  Country,  set  us  in  its  highest  Places, 
and  pay  Deference  in  all  Things  to  our  Opinion,  however  little  it 
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influences  their  own.  And  they  will  try  to  point  out  our  Faults, 
accusing  us  of  being  unpractical  Dreamers,  or  of  being  too  Exclusive, 
or  of  mischoosing  the  End  of  our  Studies,  or  of  yielding  to  Prejudice. 
Only  the  other  Day  a  Grumbler  said  to  me  ;  "  Your  true  Cambridge 
Man  Is  colour-blind ;  he  sees  everything  outside  Cambridge  indis- 
tinctly, as  through  a  Plate  of  the  Waters  of  his  dear  Cam  after  a 
Shower.  Shades  of  Difference,  in  the  Graduations  of  Social  Order, 
are  unnoticed  by  him."  I  admitted  the  Justice  of  this  Criticism. 
Another  took  Exception  to  our  System  of  Examinations  ;  we  counted 
mental  Abilities,  he  said,  by  Numbers,  and  reduced  Thoughts  to 
Arithmetical  Quantities  ;  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,  in  which  one  Man  scores  a  Hundred  for  his  Reproduction  of 
Mill,  while  another  is  marked  a  Hundred  and  One  for  his  Reminis- 
cences of  Herbert  Spencer.  Others  have  objected  that  the  highest 
Names  on  our  Lists  do  not  figure  afterwards  as  Leaders  in  Bustle- 
Land  ;  that  its  great  Men  have  been  educated  independently  of  our 
Society.  This  also  I  acknowledged  to  be  partly  true,  but  urged  that 
we  could  not  be  expected,  with  our  Constitution,  and  a  limited  Area 
from  which  to  draw  our  new  Members,  to  gather  to  ourselves  all  the 
Intellect  of  the  Universe. 

But  here  I  must  break  off  for  To-day,  lest  I  should  have  to  say 
with  Horace, 

"  Nee  lusisse  piget,  sed  non  incidere  ludo." 

w. 
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"Labuntur  anni." — Horace. 

HE  following  Letter  will  amuse  by  the  Freshness  of  its  Con- 
ceit, yet   I   need  scarcely  say,  I  resent  quite  as  much  the 
Contempt  of  the  Studies  of  the  University  and  the  Assump- 
tion of  being  a  kindred  Spirit  with  a  learned  Professor  as  I  do  the 
impertinent  Familiarity  of  the  Address  to  myself. 
"Sir, 

"  I  address  myself  to  you  in  the  Name  of  the  Muddlcton  Society 
"  for  the  Decomposition  of  English  History,  of  which  I  have  the 
"  Honour  to  be  President  and  Honorary  Secretary.  As  the  principal 
"  Professor  of  Legal  and  Historical  Science  in  my  native  and  en- 
"  lightened  Town  (indeed  few  Men  in  the  Neighbourhood  have  a 
"  better  local  Practice),  I  have  read  not  without  Interest  the  little 
"  Work  lately  published  by  my  Fellow-Student,  Professor  Seeley  of 
"your  University,  on  the  Author  Livy — I  say  Author,  from  a  feeling 
"  that  the  noble  Name  of  Historian,  a  Name  which  I  am  myself  proud 
"to  bear,  would  be  profaned  by  applying  it  to  one  who  was  after  all 
"  a  mere  Constructionist.  It  must  be  confessed  that  your  learned 
"  Body  is  somewhat  late  in  turning  its  Attention  to  a  Line  of  Study, 
"  which  we  in  Muddlcton  have  followed  nearly  to  its  Goal.  But  I  am 
"willing  to  acknowledge  that  as  long  as  your  Minds  are  obscured  by 
"  so-called  Erudition,  while  ours  are  sharpened  in  daily  Life,  it  would 
"  be  unfair  to  look  for  Cambridge  Research  on  a  Level  with  that  of 
"  Muddle ton,  and  that  it  is  our  Duty  to  encourage,  without  Con- 
"  tempt,  such  tardy  Efforts  as  may  promise  to  reflect  our  own 
"  achieved   Success. 

"  I  write  therefore  with  the  Intention  of  acquainting  through  you 
"the  Students  of  your  University  with  the  Results  which  the  De- 
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"composition  of  History  has  been  here  proved  able  to  accomplish. 
"You  have  probably  yet  to  learn  that  the  History  of  our  own 
"  Country  is  at  least  as  corrupt,  absurd,  and  untrustworthy  as  that 
"  of  any  Romulus  that  ever — I  had  almost  said — existed.  I  wish  to 
"  suggest  rather  than  state  fully  the  leading  Proofs  of  this  Point, 
"  trusting  to  excite  an  Appetite  for  more  Information,  and  at  least  to 
"  shake  a  few  baseless  Delusions.  We  have  been  presented  hitherto 
"with  a  long  and  connected  Story  purporting  to  detail  the  History  of 
"England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation.  I  shall 
"commence  by  shewing  that  this  Story  is  without  any  possible  Foun- 
"  dation  in  the  Shape  of  Contemporary  Evidence.  We  know,  and 
"  indeed  are  informed  by  the  very  Writers  who  relate  the  Story,  that 
"  the  sole  Repositories  of  Learning  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
"  Monasteries.  Consequently  all  documentary  Evidence  of  the  slight- 
est Importance  must  be  supposed  at  the  Date  1500  a.d.  to  have  been 
"  in  the  Possession  of  those  ecclesiastical  Societies.  And  yet  these 
"  Writers,  after  admitting  the  Dissolution,  the  Destruction  of  these 
"very  Monasteries,  nay — the  Plunder  of  their  Libraries  by  ignorant 
"  Hands,  proceed  nevertheless,  with  a  Fatuity  almost  incredible,  to 
"  relate  circumstantially  Events  preceding  by  Centuries  the  certain 
"  Loss  of  all  Account  of  them,  referring  for  Authority,  forsooth,  to 
"  such  palpable  Forgeries  as  Chronicles  preserved,  it  is  pretended,  and 
"  even  written,  by  the  Monks  themselves.  (You  will  observe  that  a 
"  faint  Parallel  to  the  above  is  offered  by  the  Gallic  destruction  of 
"Roman  Documents.)  This  is  the  first  Argument  for  general  Dis- 
"  credit.  But  there  is  another.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  Critics 
"that  there  is  a  singular  Contrast  between  the  Periods  before  and 
"after  the  Reformation  in  one  Respect,  namely,  Rapidity  of  His- 
"  torical  Movements.  Before  that  Era,  all  is  Inertness.  The  same 
"Ideas  rule  the  Minds  of  Men  Century  after  Century.  My  Brother 
"  Historian  Mr  Froudc,  in  particular,  has  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated 
"this  Contrast.  How  strange  that  none  of  these  learned  Men  should 
"  have  drawn  the  obvious  Inference,  and  that  it  should  have  been  left 
"  to  a  Society  little  known  in  Proportion  to  its  Merits,  the  Historical 
"  Society,  I  mean  of  Muddlcton,  to  make  the  cardinal  Discovery  in 
"  the  Annals  of  our  Native  Land  !     Is  it  not  clear,  if  we  reckon  the 
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"  Law  of  Progress  at  anything  near  the  Rate  of  Rapidity  for  which 
"  we  have  Evidence  in  the  Period  since  the  Reformation,  and  compare 
"  it  with  the  actual  Progress  from  Barbarism  to  that  Date,  that  the 
"  History  of  that  Former  Period  must  have  been  spun  out  over  a  far 
"  longer  Space  of  Time  than  it  can  by  any  Possibility  have  occupied  ? 
"  You  will  see,  my  dear  Sir,  what  a  Vista  of  legitimate  Destructive- 
"  ness  is  here  opened  up  to  the  duly-suspicious  Mind.  You  will 
"  excuse  the  Enthusiasm  which  I  feel  on  first  revealing  such  a 
"  Treasure. 

"  We  have  thus  arrived  at  Professor  Secleys  first  Desideratum,  a 
"general  Ground  for  distrusting  the  received  Account.  These  are 
"Facts,  which  as  the  Professor  justly  observes  in  another  Case  would 
"  throw  Suspicion  upon  any  Narrative.  What  then  if,  on  Examination 
"of  the  Narrative  actually  before  us,  we  find  every  Trace  of  the 
"  Expansion  we  have  already  been  led  to  expect  ?  Shall  we  hesitate 
"  to  condemn  an  uncritical  Generation  of  a  Desire  to  prove  at  any 
"  Cost  the  Antiquity  of  its  own  Ancestry  ?  We  must  conceive,  then, 
"  a  great  Impulse  to  have  been  given  to  Constructive  History  in  the 
"  Time  of  Edward  (reputed)  the  Sixth,  by  the  above-mentioned 
"  Abolition  of  Evidence  under  his  Father.  The  first  Question  evi- 
"  dently  was,  on  what  Basis  the  Construction  should  rest.  Now  I 
"conceive  the  Writers  of  that  Age  to  have  been  impressed  by  the 
"  Phenomenon  presented  to  them  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  his 
"  two  Predecessors,  namely  a  Triplet  of  Sovereigns  including  some 
"  marked  Development  of  Public  Freedom  or  National  Thought. 
"  Upon  this  Principle  they  at  once  constructed  the  Account  of  half- 
"  a-dozen  Generations,  with  three  Edwards  and  three  Henrys,  as 
"symmetrical  as  could  be  wished. — But  Difficulties  unfortunately 
"presented  themselves.  In  the  first  Place  this  imaginary  History 
"must  be  connected  with  that  of  the  reigning  Dynasty,  nor  did 
"the  Memory  (yet  recent)  of  the  Times  immediately  preceding 
"definitely  favour  the  Triplet  Theory,  giving,  as  we  may  suppose, 
"  for  certain,  a  RicJiard  for  Predecessor  to  the  first  Tudor,  and  more 
"vaguely,  an  Edivard  before  him.  But  it  had  been  the  Custom, 
"  naturally,  to  vilify  this  Richard,  and  to  represent  him  as  having 
"murdered  his  Predecessor.     What  then  more  likely  than  that  this. 
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"Victim  was  not  the  powerful  Edward  himself  but  an  infant  Son  of 
"  the  same  Name  ?  Thus  the  Triplet  will  be  Edward — Edward — 
''Richard.  But  there  is  yet  an  objection — the  Traditions  of  the 
"  Time  refuse  to  recognize  any  Progress  as  common  to  Edward  and 
"Richard ;  on  the  contrary  represent  them  as  fundamentally  opposed. 
"A  Solution  offers  itself.  Between  Triplet  and  Triplet  there  might 
"well  be  a  Pause.  Richard  shall  be  this  Pause  ; — no  Progress  under 
"the  Usurper.  And  for  Symmetry  we  will  insert  another  useless 
"Richard.  So  far  so  good.  But  now  our  last  Triplet  is  yet  in- 
"  complete.  Well,  there  must  have  been  two  Infants.  To  be  sure, 
"it  is  an  Absurdity  that  both  should  be  Kings  at  once,  but  this 
"will  be  discovered  later  on.  For  the  present  we  will  have  an 
"Infant  Richard  as  well  as  Edward,  and  the  real  Richard  shall 
"  murder  not  only  the  fictitious  Edward  but  a  similar  Reproduction 
"of  himself.  Still  there  are  various  popular  Traditions  unsatisfied, 
"such  as  that  of  a  Contest  between  England  and  France,  symbolized 
"by  the  People  under  Personal  Forms, — Stephen  and  Matilda.  Two 
"more  Points  only  I  will  note.  First  that  the  traditional  History 
"itself  contained  duplicate  Accounts',  as  for  Instance  when  it  is  said 
"that  King  John  the  chief  Figure  of  the  traditional  History  died  from 
"  a  Surfeit  of  '  Peaches  and  new  Ale '  or  (the  later  Version  of  course 
"  says  '  and ')  from  the  Loss  of  his  '  Pay-Chest  at  Newark!  The 
"second  is  obviously  a  verbal  Correction  of  the  first.  Lastly  even 
"after  the  Commencement  of  Positive  Evidence,  as  in  the  Case  of 
"Roman  History,  similar  Repetitions  are  not  unfrequent ;  St  Paul's 
"Cathedral  is  absurdly  burnt  under  Henry  VIII  and  again  under 
"  Charles  II.  Hoping  these  Hints  may  aid  the  nascent  Attempts 
"at  your  University, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

PRyEACUTI  NARES, 

Pres.  &  Hon.  Sec.  M.S.D.E.H. 

R. 
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"  Otium  Divos  rogat." — Horace. 


N  these  modern  Times,  and  more  especially  in  this  busy  Uni- 
versity, a  Season  of  Leisure  seems  an  unattainable  Utopia, 
and  yet  is  a  Thing  which  the  Man  of  philosophic  Mind  must 
sigh  for  and  try  sometimes,  at  least,  to  realize,  if  only  in  Moments 
hastily  snatched  from  the  vague  and  manifold  Tumult  of  the  World. 
And  we  who  are  most  of  us  busily  at  Work,  it  may  be  but  in  killing 
Time  by  ingenious  Creatives  of  Excitement,  yet  feel  at  Times — even 
the  most  Athletic  and  Material  of  us — that  we  would  fain  set  a 
prohibitory  Finger  on  the  monotonous  and  wearisome  Ticking  of 
fleeting  Events,  so  as  to  win  an  Hour  for  Self-contemplation,  an 
Hour's  Prospect  of  a  steadfast  Horizon.  For  assuredly  nowadays 
not  only  are  all  Conditions  of  Things  exterior  to  us  changing 
unchangeably  with  every  Moment,  but  we  are  ourselves  also  so 
entangled  in  the  Wheels  of  the  World,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  stay  awhile  to  consider  Ourselves  or  our  Neighbours,  lest  a  Change 
of  Scenery  should  surprise  us  while  contemplating  what  is  merely  a 
Metamorphosis  of  our  Antient  Selves.  And  yet  it  is  indeed  incon- 
sistent with  the  Philosophic  Life,  that  one  should  glide  adown  the 
Stream  of  Existence,  nor  ever  disembark  to  speculate  on  the  Future 
by  the  Wisdom  acquired  from  the  Past,  or  to  moralize  on  the  Past 
with  the  Experience  of  the  Present.  How  therefore  shall  this  end  be 
attained  ?     How  shall  those  Seasons  of  Contemplation  be  acquired 
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which  alone  can  photograph  into  one  artistic  Picture  the  fleeting 
Impressions  of  our  Lives,  and  shew  us  distinctly  and  unblurred  the 
true  Portraits  of  Ourselves  and  of  those  who  surround  us  ?  For  con- 
sider how  futile  it  were  to  toil  in  surmounting  a  precipitous  and 
slippery  Range,  were  there  not  upon  it  Resting-places  whence  to 
descry  with  Delight  through  the  Mist  of  Memory  the  surmounted 
Slopes  and  the  Plains  which  we  have  forsaken,  while  we  breathe  for 
an  Instant  before  attacking  with  reassured  Foot  Peaks  unattained  and 
Perils  unattempted. 

But  if  the  Seasons  be  few  and  far  between  that  we  snatch  from 
Action  in  behalf  of  Contemplation,  fewer  still  are  those  of  them 
wherein  we  can  rely  upon  the  Keenness  of  our  Vision  or  the  Correct- 
ness of  our  Conclusions.  Such  Slaves  are  we  of  our  baser  Bodies, 
such  Creatures  of  Digestion,  so  susceptible  of  Weariness,  so  elastic 
under  Excitement,  that  we  hourly  view  the  World  as  it  were  through 
different  Glasses,  reporting  to  that  Part  of  us  which  is  the  General 
of  our  Actions,  our  Accounts  of  the  same  Country  in  different  Terms. 
During  the  Hours  of  Day,  labouring  whether  at  the  Desk  or  at  the  Oar, 
at  the  Abstract  Sciences  or  those  which  have  immediate  Relation  to 
Daily  Bread  (which  indeed  are,  often  enough,  one  and  the  same), 
at  such  times  we  are  hurried  round  in  the  Vortex  of  Time,  we  are 
so  swamped  by  Affairs  and  Companions,  Pleasures  and  Books,  so 
choked  by  the  Cares  of  the  World,  that  we  cannot  stay  and  turn 
and  meditate.  Or  at  least  the  Man  who  could  do  so  would  be  a 
modern  Marius,  meditating  indeed,  but  in  the  Ruins  of  his  Hopes: 
for  Woe  be  to  him  that  pauses  in  the  Race  to  gather  Strength ;  the 
World  that  were  for  a  moment  stayed  in  its  Orbit  would  fall  forwards 
irrevocably.  Nor  yet  of  an  Evening,  when  the  Labour  of  the  Day 
is  haply  over,  and  the  closed  Door  marks  and  preserves  the  Privacy 
of  Solitude,  is  an  impartial  Review  of  one's  Position  possible,  nor 
any  pleasurable  gathering-together  of  the  Results  of  our  Experience 
and  the  Spoils  of  our  Battle.  For  we  are  wearied,  and  would  sleep  ; 
or  we  are  disappointed,  and  would  despond  ;  or  elated,  and  would 
clamour,  not  unhopefully,  for   the  Moon;   or  disgusted,  and  would 
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throw  up  our  Cards ;  or  morbidly  Melancholy  (which  is  Dyspeptic)  ; 
or  Over-Anxious,  or  Over-Confident,  which  are  alike  unreasonable  ; 
or  it  may  even  be  that  we  are  Sentimental,  which  is  indeed  Delirium, 
incurable  by  three  Anticyras.  Nor  can  we  meditate  in  wakeful  Hours  : 
for  the  plaintive  Moaning  of  the  excluded  Wind,  and  the  Winking  of 
the  disagreeably  infinite  Stars,  and  the  last  Protest  of  a  fading  Ember 
in  the  Grate, — an  Ember  long  gazed  at,  till  invested  with  many  and 
perhaps  buried  Forms  and  inhabited  by  fantastic  and  hopeless 
Fancies, — these  leave  no  Moments  for  that  peaceful  Reflection  which 
is  so  calm  that  it  is  almost  joyous  ;  they  are  rather  the  Saturnalia  of 
Superstition.  For  at  such  a  Time  does  not  every  sound  grow  to  a 
Distinctness  almost  supernatural,  and  the  Face,  if  caught  sight  of, 
startle  us  into  staring  in  a  helpless  Horror  at  the  unsubstantial  Eyes, 
till  our  Gaze  is  chained  and  charmed,  and  we  only  start  away  to  fall 
asleep  in  wondering  whether  Life  be  not  all  a  Dream;  or  which  Half 
of  it,  the  waking  or  the  sleeping,  is  the  Dream ;  "  whether  Things  are 
what  they  seem,  or  is  it  all  Flashes  and  Specks."  At  such  a  Time, 
to  look  calmly  and  dispassionately  upon  Life  is  not  Possible,  and,  if 
Possible,  would  not  be  Wholesome. 

But  in  the  early  Morning,  when  the  Day  is  yet  young,  and  per- 
haps a  Sparrow  chirps  venturesome  on  the  budding  Peartree  outside 
the  half-open  Window,  and  the  virgin  Fragrance  of  wakening  Flowers 
steals  over  one  with  the  Sense  of  a  new  and  unpolluted  Day : — or  if, 
as  we  are  wont  to  have  it  here  (but  it  matters  not),  the  heavy  Air 
weighs  flabbily  down  a  smoky  and  choking  Mist  that  is  neither 
Rain  nor  Fog,  but  only  sun-proof  and  persistent,  terminal  and  in- 
terminable : — in  the  early  Morning,  to  lie  in  Bed,  resting  on  an  Arch 
of  Arm  an  awkward-looking  Head  ;  in  a  half  Swoon  disentangling 
delicious  Night-dreams  from  delicious  Day-dreams  ;  meditating  on 
the  Past,  whose  Cares  are  soothed  and  whose  Joys  are  mellowed  by 
the  Interposition  of  the  blank  Space  of  a  vacant  Night,  and  upon  the 
Future,  which  our  Freshness  and  its  Distance  alike  disenchant  of  its 
Monotony  and  its  Wearisomeness :  O  then  is  a  Season  of  Leisure ; 
that  Hour  is  a  true  Halting-place  of  Life. 
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But,  Alas,  our  sweetest  Songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
Thought.  The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  All.  There  is  a 
Nemesis  that  mars  our  Joys.  For  never  yet  has  any  man  disposed 
himself  to  Contemplation  at  that  sacred  Time,  without  an  irruption 
of  Gauls  and  Goths  suddenly  swooping  on  him,  a  very  Army  of 
Alarics.  For  so  surely  as  ever  a  Man  has  hung  aloft  the  Faculties 
of  his  Contemplation,  after  the  Manner  of  Socrates  in  the  Drama, — 
forthwith  there  are  Tappings  at  the  Door,  Tappings  of  the  insistent 
and  pertinacious,  the  ruthless  and  relentless,  Gyp :  many  and  dis- 
cordant Bells  begin  to  clap  and  clang ;  there  is  the  Scrape  and 
Shuffle  of  rude  Feet  on  the  Stairs  ;  and  last  and  worst,  the  Scratching 
of  the  cruel  and  unaesthetic  Bedmaker,  for  ever  grating  with  rugged 
Besom  on  rough  Carpet,  or  clattering  by  Fits  the  Irons  with  objectless 
and  exasperating  Demonstrations. 

B. 
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'  Iacentes 
'  Sic  temere.' — Horace. 


CHANCING  to  step  into  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  the  other 
Day,  as  I  was  returning  from  Trumpington  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  I  found  in  the  Entrance  Hall  two  Boeotian  Youths 


of  genial  Aspect.  They  were  engaged  in  fitting  each  on  his  own 
Feet  a  Pair  of  Sandals  which  fastened  with  a  Thong.  I  contemplated 
their  Proceedings  with  some  Interest,  for  I  had  always  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Heap  of  Shoes  was  a  great  Rarity,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  Stock  lately  found  in  excavating  the  House  of  Peregrinus 
(commonly  known  as  'the  House  of  the  Working  Man's  Friend') 
on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Upon  inquiring  however  of  the  grave  Official, 
who  took  my  Umbrella  at  the  Door,  why  he  permitted  these  Reliques 
to  be  so  dealt  with,  I  found  that  the  supposed  Antiquities  were  but 
an  invidious  Badge  of  social  Rank,  and  that  all  Visitors  from  the 
Inferior  Orders  (of  which  Dirty  or  Hobnailed  Boots  are  thought 
to  be  an  Inseparable  Accident)  were  thus  compelled  to  pay  Homage 
to  their  Brethren  of  the  University.  When  the  Lads  had  shod 
themselves  to  their  Satisfaction  I  followed  them  up  one  of  the  new 
Flights  of  Steps :  and  after  bearing  ever  to  the  Left  Hand,  contrary 
to  the  Usage  of  the  Grecian  heavy-armed  Soldiers,  we  halted  at 
length  in  the  South  Gallery. 
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Here  the  Youths,  with  Taste  beyond  their  Years,  turning  in 
Disgust  from  the  Paintings  which  daub  the  Walls,  took  refuge  behind 
the  Ivory  Model  of  the  T age-Mahal  Mausoleum,  and  glancing  for 
a  Moment  at  the  Cast  of  Apollo  Belvedere  fixed  their  Attention  upon 
Roubiliacs,  Marble  Statuette  of  '  Hercules  Reposing.'  After  a  brief 
Interval  of  Silent  Admiration  I  ventured  to  remark  upon  the  artful 
Manner  in  which  the  Thewes  and  Sinews  of  the  recumbent  Hero 
are  delineated ;  and  one  of  the  Lads  responded  by  exclaiming  to 
his  Companion,  "You  must  have  been  a  Good  One  to  fight:" 
with  which  Criticism  they  passed  away,  and  left  me  alone  before 
the  Image  of  the  Demigod. 

I  could  not  help  comparing  his  Attitude  as  there  represented 
with  another,  which  is  seen  among  Engravings  of  Antique  Gems, 
where  Hercules  is  described  dropping  on  one  Knee  beneath  the 
Weight  of  the  little  Tyrant  Cupid,  who  rides  upon  his  Shoulders, 
while  the  Club  droops  from  the  Giant's  Hand : — a  Posture  contrasting 
unfavourably  with  the  Dignity  of  St  Christopher,  as  he  is  painted 
leaning  upon  his  Sapling  Staff,  and  bowing  his  Neck  beneath  the 
more  noble  Burthen. 

But  Roubiliacs  Hercules  is  also  a  worthy  and  a  doughty  Knight ; 
and  while  we  can  detect  no  Effeminacy  in  the  Soles  of  well-worn 
Feet,  and  in  the  serviceable  Hands  which  steady  the  Club  upon  his 
Shoulder  or  dally  with  the  Edge  of  the  Lion's  Skin,  we  see  also  in 
the  Expression  of  his  majestic  Countenance  some  Traces  of  that 
Considerate  Gentleness  which  the  '  Wild  Pomegranate  Flower  Balaus- 
tion'  saw.  Nor  is  he  a  brainless  Athlete  either:  but  his  Thoughts  are 
evidently  wandering  over  the  Field  of  some  future  Labour  as  yet 
not  well-defined  ;  or  he  is  pondering  on  the  Mystery  of  Good  and 
111  and  on  the  Decrees  of  Fate  ;  Yes,  he  is  staggered  by  the  Existence 
of  that  strange  Mind  which  framed  and  hung  up  those  Paintings  on 
which  his  Eyes  are  resting. 

Nevertheless  the  Repose  of  Hercules  is  (to  borrow  an  Expression 
from  our  humorous  Friend  Mr  Bam)  '  Massive  and  Voluminous.'  It 
reminded  me  by  Contrast  of  Mr  H.   J.    Tozvuscud's  Representation 
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of  the  Repose  of  another  Being  of  an  Order  distinct  from  our  own. 
A  young  would-be  Poet  furnished  me  Some  Time  since  with  a  De- 
scription of  Ariel,  as  he  is  painted  in  the  Picture  to  which  I  refer, 
reclining  upon  a  delicately  canopied  Hammock  of  white  Convolvitlus 
Scpium  (though  the  Artist  has  confused  it  with  the  smaller  rose- 
coloured  Flower),  which  is  suspended  from  the  Branch  of  a  Tree,  and 
curtained  with  Honeysuckle.  The  Imp  is  lying  with  both  Hands 
supporting  the  Back  of  his  Head,  while  his  Arms  are  shrouded  by 
his  Wings,  and  his  roguish  Eyes  are  watching  with  a  Sort  of  Holiday 
Interest  the  Movements  of  some  Living  Thing  which  is  out  of  the 
Picture  but  falls  under  the  Light  of  the  Full  Moon  which  forms  the 
principal  Background. 

I  should  not  feel  justified  in  printing  the  following  Rhymes 
(although  the  Author  was  introduced  to  me  by  no  less  a  Personage 
than  my  Friend  Pcrpusillus)  were  it  not  that  I  feel  bound  to  come, 
though  late,  to  the  Rescue  of  a  noted  Critic,  who,  when  he  was  so 
good  as  to  mention  my  Paper  after  the  first  few  Numbers  had  ap- 
peared, affirmed  that  I  was  not  'indisposed  to  look  favourably  on 
Poetaster  Correspondents.'  Now  I  will  not  affront  my  Benefactor  by 
supposing  that  he  could  rank  Charlie  Highandry, — 'the  Mantuan  of 
the  xixth  Century,' — as  a  Poetaster :  I  rather  believe  that  the  State- 
ment was  prophetic,  and  I  hasten  to  prove  its  Truth.  For  if  our 
Critics  were  fallible,  what  would  become  of  the  Public  ?  So  now  for 
the  young  Rhymester ;  who,  as  he  has  lately  left  the  University,  will 
not  be  offended.  Indeed  I  believe  he  wrote  the  Lines  when  he  was  a 
little  School-Boy. 

Ariel,  my  Ariel,  Left  Hand  locked  within  thy  Right, 

Had  I  Prospers  mystic  Spell,  Pillowing  thy  Tresses  light, 

Thou  to  me  thy  Thought  should'st  tell,  Sipping  fresh  the  Sweet  o'  the  Night, 

Ariel,  my  Ariel.  Planning  ever  new  Delight, 
On  thy  Bindweed  Hammock  green  Musest  thou,  my  Ariel? 

In  the  cold  Moon's  silver  Sheen  If  upon  thy  purple  Cell 

Meditating,  as  I  ween,  The  Honey-bee,  unconscious  Wight. 

On  thy  Pleasure,  Ariel:  Culling  Sweetness  should  alight  ; 
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Watching  thou,  my  gamesome  Sprite, 
Wouldest  check  his  onward  Flight, 

Prince  of  Poachers,  Ariel. 
By  the  Marsh  within  the  Dell, 
With  malicious  Robin  Puck, 
Envying  the  Truant's  Luck 
As  he  snares  the  unwary  Duck, 
Thou  unseen  his  Sleeve  wilt  pluck, 

Tricksy  Torment,  Ariel. 
From  beneath  his  Bindweed  Bell 
If  some  Bat  should  venture  near, 
Or  the  Night-crow  should  appear; 
Thou  an  Errant  Cavalier 
Off  would'st  topple  into  Air, 


Like  a  Tigress  from  her  Lair, 

Mischief's  Master,  Ariel. 
Couching  in  the  Cowslip  Bell 
Pastime-sated  Slumber  seek, 
Under  the  deep-orange  Streak, — 
Like  Mole  upon  my  Lady's  Cheek,- 

After  Summer,  Ariel. 
Nightly,  over  Brake  and  Fell 
Tumbling  in  the  Zephyr's  Lap, 
Making  Clouds  thy  Bed  of  Down; 
Brush  at  Morn  the  dewy  Crown 
And  the  Shadow-waving  Cap 

Of  the  Corn-field  in  the  Dell, 

Lightly-tripping  Ariel. 


L'Envoi. 

Ariel,  my  Ariel, 
Though  thy  Thought  I  cannot  tell, 
Thou  beneath  the  Greenwood  Tree 
And  thy  Shell-pink  Canopy 
Mayest  lie: — for  thou  art  free: 
All  the  Summer  waits  for  thee 
Frolick-holyday  to  be. 
Live  then  ever  merrily, 

Dainty,  delicate  Ariel. 


X.  A. 
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8(i<Ta<ra  yap  ypavs  uvdev. — /ESCHYLUS. 

KNOW  not  why  it  is,  but  much  as  I  enjoy  the  Work  and 
the  Pleasures  of  Cambridge  Life,  I  always  after  a  brief  Resi- 
dence here  become  restless  and  desirous  of  a  Change.  Per- 
haps the  Reason  is  that  here  we  have  too  much  of  everything,  too 
solid  Work,  too  strenuous  Recreations ;  or  perchance  the  Selfish 
Struggle — the  everywhere  present  Competition — produces  in  the 
Mind  a  painful  Irritation  ;  or  it  may  be  that  every  Man  one  meets 
is  so  full  of  Life  and  Energy,  so  free  from  Suffering  and  Sorrow,  that 
these  Blessings,  lacking  enough  elsewhere,  here  actually  become 
monotonous  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  damp  and  (oggy  Climate.  But 
whether  the  Cause  be  one  or  all  of  these,  such  Restlessness  I  do 
from  time  to  time  most  certainly  experience,  and  I  consider  that 
the  Shortness  of  our  University  Terms  has,  whether  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  been  happily  devised  to  meet  a  Psychological  Fact. 
But  Short  as  the  Terms  are,  I  nevertheless  find  it  necessary  for  my 
Comfort,  near  the  Middle  of  each  of  them,  to  get  quite  away,  for  a 
whole  Day  at  least,  from  our  Courts  and  Colleges.  My  usual  Plan 
on  these  Days  is  to  walk  out  to  some  Park  or  Village  at  a  distance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  Miles,  starting  early  in  the  Morning.  One  such 
Excursion  I  made  last  Week,  and  in  the  course  of  it  met  with  a 
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little  Adventure  which  will  furnish  me  with  Matter  for  a  Part  of  my 
Paper  this  Morning. 

Being  thirsty  I  resolved  to  enter  a  Cottage  by  the  Road-side  and 
to  ask  for  a  Drink  of  Water.  But  before  doing  so  I  placed  my  Purse 
at  the  Bottom  of  an  inaccessible  Pocket,  in  order  to  protect  myself 
against  the  Temptation  of  giving  anything,  which  commonly  besets 
me  on  such  Occasions.  This  Unwillingness  to  receive  any  slight 
Favour  from  the  Poor  without  Requital  springs  from  the  English- 
man's Pride,  which  resents  an  Obligation  while  it  loves  to  oblige  ; 
and  is  an  Indication  that  he  too  comes  of  the  Stock  of  Adam. 

On  entering  I  was  served  by  a  clean  and  intelligent  Old  Woman, 
who,  perceiving  me  to  be  dusty  and  tired  with  my  Walk,  invited  me 
to  sit  down,  and  soon  commenced  Conversation.  I  discovered  that 
she  was  the  Widow  of  a  Sapper,  and  that  she  and  her  Husband  were 
both  in  Belgium  through  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  though  they  just 
missed  being  on  the  Field  at  the  Time  of  Action.  She  told  me 
several  entertaining  Stories  relating  to  herself,  of  which  the  Scene 
lay  among  well-known  Characters  and  Events.  A  Thread  of  Indi- 
vidual History  running  through  such  Times  is  always  interesting. 
It  affects  me  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  does  the  Sight  of  a  Line 
of  Path  or  Road  running  along  a  Hill-Side  or  through  Landscape — 
gives  me  a  Stand-Point,  helps  me  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to 
be  there  in  the  midst  of  all.  But  to  return  to  my  worthy  Friend's, 
Mrs  Glasscock's  Recital. 

Their  Lodging  at  Ghent,  she  told  me,  was  in  the  same  House  that 
the  Duke  of  York  occupied  when  he  was  there  at  the  Time  of  the 
Dutch  War,  and  she  mentioned  with  Pride  that  she  drank  out  of 
the  same  old-fashioned  China  Tea  Service  that  he  had  used.  (There 
was  a  very  old  Woman  who  kept  the  House,  and  had  done  so  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  Time  also.)  One  Night  when  they  were  in  Bed 
she  said  to  her  Husband — I  shall  continue  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
her  own  Words — "  Glasscock,  there's  the  Bugle  sounding  to  Arms. 
'  Nonsense,  says  he,  you're  always  dreaming  about  the  Bugle.'  '  You 
get  up,  I  says,  for  I  tell  you  I  heard  it'     Well  Sir  he  was  hardly 
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out  of  Bed,  when  they  came  hammering  and  thundering  at  the  Door 
fit  to  break  it  down  and  they  said,  'You  must  come  along  at  once 
for  the  French  are  all  pouring  in  upon  us,  and  we  are  ordered  into 
the  Citadel.'  The  poor  old  Housekeeper  clung  to  my  Husband's 
Arm,  but  I  said  to  her  '  Now  Madam  you  must  please  leave  my 
Husband  alone,  for  he  cannot  be  looking  after  you,'  and  you  see 
Sir  no  more  could  I  ;  and  I  was  very  nearly  too  late ;  for  when  I 
reached  the  Citadel  they  had  taken  up  the  Drawbridge.  But  one 
of  our  Officers'  Wives  was  looking  out,  and  she  saw  me,  and  she  said 
'  Oh  save  that  poor  Woman  if  you  can.'  So  they  threw  me  out  one 
of  the  Buckets  that  they  draw  up  Water  with,  and  I  clung  to  that 
and  they  pulled  me  in  ;  and  after  all  it  was  a  false  Report  and  we 
never  saw  the  French  till  they  were  brought  in  as  Prisoners  after  the 
Battle." 

She  was  in  Paris  when  the  Allies  entered,  and  was  waiting  with 
the  Crowd  at  the  Door  of  the  Tuilcrics  to  see  Louis  XVIII  pass 
out  "  when  one  of  the  French  Generals  came  out — he  was  an  old  Man 
with  white  Hair,  and  he  said  to  me,  'you  are  Angleterry1  (that's  what 
they  called  us,  Sir),  'are  not  you?'  and  I  said  'Yes';  and  he  made 
me  a  Bow  and  said,  'Madam  the  Anglctcrrys  may  go  anywhere. 
We  do  not  give  that  Permission  to  all  Nations,  but  you  are  free 
to  go  where  you  please.'  And  then  he  handed  me  up  the  Marble 
Staircase  into  the  Room  where  Louie  de  suite  was,  and  all  down 
the  Room  on  both  Sides  were  the  grand  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  with 
Feathers  and  the  Lily  Flowers  on  their  Heads,  and  Louie  de  suite 
walked  down  the  Room  bowing  to  everybody  and  there  was  I  Sir 
in  nothing  but  a  Cottage  Bonnet  with  two  little  Rosettes,  a  black 
silk  Spencer  and  a  white  Gown  ;  and  they  all  looked  at  me  more 
than  at  him  ;  till  my  Husband  said  he  was  quite  glad  to  get  away, 
he  did  not  like  being  stared  at  so.  He  was  a  nice  looking  old  Man 
was  Louie  de  suite  with  a  round  Head  quite  shining,  and  a  little 
bit  of  white  Hair  at  the  Back.  But  the  French  people  never  liked 
them  Louies  they  were  all  for  Bonaparte"  The  fine  old  Lady  told 
me   that   she  was   only  22   when    she  married  and  went  out,  after 
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waiting  for  her  Husband  four  Years,  during  which  Time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Peninsular  War.  She  is  over  eighty,  but  still  retains 
a  youthful  Heart.  "  People,"  she  said,  "  used  to  say  when  they  saw  me 
abroad,  '  Well,  you  were  plucky  to  come  out,'  but  what  is  there  Sir 
that  People  will  not  do  for  Love  ?  And  if  I  was  young  now  and  my 
Lover  said  '  will  you  come '  I  would  go  through  it  all  again,  though 
I  know  what  it  is."  Nor  would  she  let  me  off  without  a  Description 
of  her  Wedding  Dress.  "  I  had  a  white  Cambric  Dress  with  a  long 
Train,  a  Yard  on  the  Ground.  For  in  those  Days  the  Servants 
always  wore  White  on  Sundays,  and  they  had  Trains  too,  as  the 
Ladies  have  now.  I  had  a  Spencer  of  coloured  Silk;  that  is  a  Body 
with  long  Sleeves  which  was  gathered  into  a  Band  at  the  Waist.  It 
was  the  Fashion  then  that  the  Bonnet  should  be  of  the  same  as  the 
Spencer.  So  I  had  a  Cottage  Bonnet  covered  with  the  same  Silk, 
and  a  Plaiting  all  round  the  Front." 
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He  heareth  Sounds,  and  seeeth  strange  Sights  and  Commotions." — Coleridge. 


HERE  is  a  Room  in  Cambridge  which  I  frequent,  for  it 
supplies  what  we  all  so  much  desire  on  a  wet  Afternoon, 
a  sheltered  Place  not  damp  or  dreary,  furnished  with  Objects 
of  Interest  totally  different  from  those  to  which  the  Majority  of  us 
usually  devote  our  Attention.  By  the  way,  why  have  we  no  covered 
Promenade  within  our  Precincts  ?  With  all  our  Admiration  of  An- 
tiquity, and  multiform  Imitations  of  Grecian  Life,  we  have  never  yet 
produced  a  Benefactor  who  should  be  commemorated  at  St.  Marys 
as  the  Builder  of  a  Stoa,  such  as  those  in  which  Greek  met  Greek  in 
the  Tug,  not  of  War,  but  of  the  Button-hole,  where  busy  Men  might 
think,  idle  Men  lounge,  and  Friends  converse,  till  the  importunate 
Drizzle  of  our  native  Sky  became  positively  agreeable  ?  I  do  not 
sympathise  with  some  Athletes  of  my  Acquaintance  who  would  have 
the  Senate-House  fitted  up  as  a  Gymnasium,  (convertible,  of  course, 
at  Pleasure  into  an  Examination-room,)  for  that  would  be  a  Profana- 
tion to  gross  corporeal  Uses  of  the  sacred  Torture-House  of  our 
Intellects  ;  but  I  seriously  offer  to  the  Consideration  of  rich  Men 
designing  to  immortalise  themselves  in  this  University,  whether  the 
Erection  of  a  Portico  would  not  be  a  worthy  Monument  of  their 
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Munificence.  We  have  certainly  the  Cloisters  of  Nevilles  Court,  the 
Trinity  Piazza,  as  the  Photographers  call  it,  but  they  are  cold  and 
draughty  ;   besides,  they  are  discontinuous. 

But  this  is  a  Digression.  The  Building  which  I  haunt  in  wet 
Weather  bears  on  its  Doors  the  Inscription,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  Spot  less  likely  to  be 
tenanted  by  the  Muses.  Fancy  the  Soul-inspiring  Goddesses  of 
Song  lingering  among  whitening  Bones,  the  grim  Exponents  of  such 
a  Life-in-Death  as  is  here  pourtrayed !  For  as  you  enter  your  Gaze 
is  arrested  by  a  double  Row  of  gaunt  Skeletons,  ranged  face  to  face, 
or  rather  Cheekbone  to  Cheekbone,  down  the  Room  in  menacing 
Lines  like  the  Front  of  an  Army,  except  that  the  Files  are  not 
uniform,  but  composed  of  Creatures  of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes.  A 
Manatee  covers  the  Side  of  a  Buffalo ;  a  bare  Antelope  shivers 
as  he  contemplates  a  Walrus  of  solemn  Aspect ;  a  Giraffe  extends 
his  Vertebrae  gracefully  and  fearlessly  above  the  Bulk  of  his  Foe  the 
Elephant ;  a  Rhinoceros  and  Camel  await  the  onset  of  a  Dromedary 
and  Hippopotamus.  If  you  examine  these  ghostly  Combatants  more 
closely,  you  will  find  that  each  of  them  is  perfectly  articulated  ;  Bone 
has  come  to  its  Bone,  and  Rib  to  its  Rib,  till  the  very  Attitude  of  the 
living  Animal  is  reproduced  ;  and  even  their  painted  Stands  do  not 
destroy  the  Illusion.  The  Scene  might  employ  the  Pen  of  Gustave 
Dore,  and  always  excites  in  me  the  Sensation  which  I  felt  when  I 
entered  for  the  first  time  the  Rocking-Horse  Department  of  a  Toy 
Warehouse,  and  never  doubted,  in  my  childish  Imagination,  that  one 
of  the  Steeds  which  stood  there  so  trimly  saddled  and  bridled  could 
carry  me  wherever  I  might  wish  to  go. 

On  one  of  the  gloomy  Days  of  last  Week  I  had  strolled  to  visit 
my  Osseous  Friends,  when  a  most  extraordinary  Thing  occurred  to 
me.  It  was  growing  dark  ;  and  feeling  tired  I  had  seated  myself  on 
a  Chair,  and,  resting  my  Arm  against  the  Corner  of  a  Stand,  I  was 
surveying  the  stony  Host,  when  the  Sound  of  distant  Music  struck 
on  my  Ear.  In  an  Instant  a  Thrill  seemed  to  pass  through  the 
Skeletons ;  those  which  were  nearest  to  me  began  slowly  to  move 
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their  Limbs  and  sway  their  Bodies  to  and  fro  as  if  trying  to  unfasten 
their  Feet  from  the  Stands  ;  those  farther  off  took  up  the  Movement; 
till  presently  the  whole  Chorus  had  extricated  themselves  and  were 
working  their  Legs  to  a  steady  Goose-step  in  time  to  the  Music. 
As  the  Sounds  grew  louder,  their  Motions  became  more  animated; 
till  at  the  Signal  of  one  loud  Chord  from  the  Band  the  two  Lines 
fairly  left  their  Stations  and  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  Room 
so  far  that  their  Noses,  had  they  possessed  these  Appendages,  would 
have  met ;  there  they  trod  the  Boards  as  before  for  a  few  Steps,  and 
then  slowly  retreated.  The  Music  still  becoming  clearer,  they  ad- 
vanced again,  but  this  time  they  crossed  the  Room,  passing  in 
between  each  other,  and  facing  round  on  the  other  Side.  This 
Manoeuvre  was  repeated,  and  again  they  occupied  their  original  Posi- 
tions. Next,  as  the  Tune  changed  to  a  more  lively  one,  they  paired 
off  two  and  two,  and  whirled  round  on  tiptoe  in  the  middle ;  the  Bison 
had  a  Tiger  for  Partner,  the  Reindeer  a  Sus  scrofa,  the  Antelope  a 
Lizard.  Had  I  been  less  astounded,  it  would  have  been  most  ludi- 
crous to  watch  the  Efforts  of  the  Giraffe  to  overcome  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  Polar  Bear,  with  whom  he  was  mated  ;  or  the  desperate 
wrigglings  of  the  Crocodile  as  he  tried  to  keep  his  Tail  out  of  the 
way;  but  I  was  too  amazed  to  laugh.  I  did  notice,  though,  the  Ease 
with  which  the  Whale  twisted  himself;  his  Bones  seemed  quite 
elastic.  Meanwhile  the  Animals  along  the  Walls  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Procession,  and  were  marching  slowly  round  the  Room ; 
foremost  was  the  Ovis  Aries,  or  Common  Ram,  followed  by  the 
Manatee ;  an  Aye-Aye  and  two  Ecliidiiac  brought  up  the  rear.  In  a 
Corner  the  hind  Leg  of  a  Megatherium  was  performing  a  pas-dc-scal, 
with  about  as  much  Grace  as  the  Elephant,  only  the  latter  had  put 
on  his  Boots,  which  commonly  lie  on  the  Stand  in  front  of  him. 
Round  the  Gallery  Antlers  of  all  sizes  were  butting  at  one  another  ; 
and  even  in  the  Glass-Cases,  so  far  as  I  could  see  from  where  I  sat, 
the  delicate  Frameworks  of  Newts  and  Worms  were  crawling  with  a 
similar  Infatuation.  The  only  quiet  Figures  in  the  Place  were  a 
Gorilla,  a  Homo  Sapiens,   and   a  Kangaroo,  who  stood  in  dignified 
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Postures  at  the  Top  of  the   Hall,    and    occasionally    clinked   their 
Knuckle-bones  by  way  of  Applause. 

How  long  this  strange  Spectacle  lasted  I  cannot  tell ;  but  after 
a  time  the  violent  Gesticulations  of  the  Creatures  had  so  loosened 
their  Bones,  that  the  Din  and  Rattle  of  the  Dance  became  insup- 
portable, and  I  must  have  started  up,  had  not  the  Music  suddenly 
ceased  ;  when  in  a  Moment,  as  if  by  Magic,  each  Animal  darted 
back  to  his  Place  and  resumed  his  original  Atti.ude.  There  was 
perfect  Stillness  for  a  few  Seconds ;  then  the  Door  was  slowly 
opened,  and  a  sharp  Voice  exclaimed,  "  Now  then,  Sir,  if  you  please  ; 
it's  Time  to  shut  up."  I  turned  my  Head  and  beheld  the  Func- 
tionary whose  Office  it  is  to  close  the  Gates  standing  and  looking 
at  me  with  so  reproachful  a  Gaze  that  mechanically  I  took  up 
my  Hat,  and  walked  out,  meditating  on  the  way  home  whether 
I  ought  to  inform  the  learned  Curator  of  what  I  had  witnessed, 
or  keep  my  Vision  to  myself.  Before  I  had  been  long  in  the  Cool 
Air  I  decided  not  to  communicate  with  him  till  I  should  have 
consulted  my  Friends.  This  accordingly  I  did  ;  but  the  first  to  whom 
I  spoke  laughed  heartily  and  replied,  "  Why,  TATLER,  you  must 
have  been  asleep  ;  there  was  a  March  of  the  Town  Volunteers  to-day, 
and  I  heard  them  playing  a  Set  of  Quadrilles  as  they  came  up 
Trumpington  Street.  The  Rattling  of  Bones  was  no  doubt  the  Noise 
which  the  Porter  made  in  shutting  up."  I  assured  him  that  I  was 
broad  awake  all  the  Time,  but  Pcrtinax  is  a  Man  as  incredulous 
as  Cedes,  ov  iraw  ev0ea><;  idekec  ireiOeadat,  on  av  Tt?  etV^.  So  after 
a  little  useless  Wrangling,  I  dropped  the  Dispute. 

W. 
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"E  oelo  descendit  yvwdi  aeavrbv." — Juvenal. 

AM  not  at  all  sure  that  if,  as  the  poet  Burns  suggested,  we 
had  straightway  given  us  by  Fairy  Influence  the  Power  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  we  should  be  any  the  nearer  to 
that  Self-Knowledge  which  the  Ancient  Sage  thought  so  important. 
For  let  us  consider  how  much  we  know  of  our  Neighbours.  I  can 
imagine  living  for  our  three  Academical  Years  on  the  same  Staircase 
as  a  Milton,  and  never  suspecting  that  he  had  a  Knack  of  writing 
Verses:  or  with  a  Cromwell,  without  noticing  that  he  kept  his  Bed- 
maker  and  Gyp  in  better  Order  than  any  one  else  did:  or  with  a 
Porson,  without  ever  observing  that  more  Silver  Flagons  of  our 
famous  College  Ale  entered  his  Door,  than  that  of  other  Men.  I 
humbly  confess  to  be  frequently  and  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the 
Character  of  those  with  whom  I  come  in  Contact.  And  I  am 
generally  inclined  to  set  that  Man  down  as  a  shallow  Coxcomb,  who 
boasts  that  he  'sees  at  a  Glance  that  So-and-So  is  this  or  that;'  or 
that  '  he  is  never  mistaken  in  a  Man,' — and  the  like.  How  often  do 
we  turn  from  a  Man  with  instinctive  Repugnance,  thinking  him  dull 
or  mean  or  morose,  and  find  afterwards  to  our  Shame  that  his  Wit  is 
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bright,  and  his  Hand  liberal,  and  his  Heart  open  ?  And  still  oftener 
we  shall  discover  that  the  '  Good-Fellow'  who  is  overflowing  with 
Genial  Talk  and  Good-Nature,  who  cannot  meet  you  without 
slapping  you  on  the  Back  and  calling  you  by  Names  of  Affection, 
is,  when  out  of  Company  and  in  his  Private  Life,  selfish  and  stingy 
and  captious. 

If  such  is  the  Case,  the  Knowledge  of  what  others  think  of  us 
will  be  no  more  true  Self-Knowledge  than  our  Thoughts  of  our- 
selves :  and  all  we  should  gain  by  it  would  be  some  Hints  how  better 
to  hoodwink  our  Neighbours,  and  impress  them  with  any  Ideas 
concerning  ourselves  which  we  may  think  desirable. 

Now  no  honest  Man  would  wish  to  make  this  Use  of  such  Know- 
ledge. And  I  think  the  real  and  proper  Means  of  utilising  the 
Opinions  that  others  entertain  of  us  and  those  that  we  entertain  of 
ourselves  is  to  treat  them  as  an  Editor  of  a  Classic  treats  two  bad 
MSS.  of  his  Author.  That  is  to  compare  them  diligently,  and  to  try 
to  extract  from  the  different  Mistakes  of  two  Blunderers  the  Truth 
concerning  the  Original  that  they  have  thus  diversely  misrepresented. 
If  thus  used,  the  Knowledge  of  what  others  think  of  us  cannot  fail 
to  be  important;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  seek  Means  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

I  should  therefore  propose  :  that  on  a  certain  Day  every  Year, — 
say  St.  Valentine's  Day, — every  Member  of  the  University  should 
have  Licence,  nay,  be  compelled,  to  write  out  fully  and  truthfully 
his  Opinion  of  some  other  Member  of  the  same,  and  send  it  him 
anonymously  by  the  Penny  Post.  Whether  the  Opinion  be  expressed 
in  Verse  or  Prose  might,  I  think,  be  left  to  the  Discretion  of  the 
Writer ;  but  I  should  prefer  Prose,  as  giving  a  greater  Freedom  to 
Invective.     Then   the   Tutor,  who    thought  himself  beloved   by  an 
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obedient  and  admiring  Circle  of  Pupils,  might  learn  that  Some  at 
any  rate  considered  him  a  Shallow  Pretender  and  a  Monster  of  Fa- 
vouritism. Another  who  prided  himself  on  the  Affability  of  His 
Manners  would  be  told  that  to  many  his  Snobbishness  and  Smooth 
Conceit  were  insufferable.  The  Captain  of  the  Eleven  would  have 
the  Advantage  of  knowing  that  Someone  thought  very  little  of  his 
Bowling  and  nothing  at  all  of  his  Batting.  Our  famous  Stroke 
would  be  properly  humbled  by  the  Information  that  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  he  'sugared'  or  'screwed,'  or  'rowed  with 
his  Arms/  or  was  guilty  of  some  other  of  those  mysterious  Enormities 
that  one  hears  proclaimed  so  loudly  on  the  Banks  of  the  Cam.  A 
Classical  Scholar  would  be  told  of  a  false  Quantity  he  once  made  in 
Lecture :  a  Dancing  Man  of  an  awkward  Fall  he  once  had  in  a  Ball 
Room  :  a  Literary  Man  of  his  Slips  in  Grammar,  and  the  General 
Feebleness  and  Malignity  of  his  Pen. 

Over  and  above  the  Opportunity  this  would  give  of  taking  Re- 
venge on  a  Rival,  of  retaliating  upon  a  sarcastic  Lecturer,  or  paying 
back  a  Reviewer  in  his  own  Coin  of  Abuse,  the  Advantage  it  would 
be  to  us  in  our  Pursuit  of  Comparative  Doxology  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  thus  to  style  this  Science  of  Opinion)  is  evidently  enormous. 
And  the  pleasant  Suspicions  of  all  our  Friends  which  it  would  serve 
to  engender  in  our  Breasts,  will  go  far  to  realise  the  Maxim  of  the 
famous  Sampson  Brass  Papa:  "Always  suspect  Everybody." 

As  a  Specimen  of  the  Good  to  be  done  by  this  Comparing  of 
Opinions,  I  print  the  following  Letter,  which  I  have  lately  received. 

"  Sir, 

"  Some  Time  ago  I  saw  a  Letter  in  your  Paper,  in  which  Com- 
"  plaint  was  made  that  Assistant  Tutors  kept  too  much  aloof  from 
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"Undergraduates.  Will  you  hear  me  on  the  other  Side?  In  1870 
"  I  took  my  Degree,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  my 
"  College,  and  made  Assistant-Tutor.  A  Month  after  this  I  spoke  to 
"two  Men  of  our  College  in  the  Court,  and  in  answering  me  they 
"addressed  me  as  'Sir':  this  so  staggered  me,  (for  I  am  of  a  gentle 
"  retiring  Disposition,)  that  I  hurried  out  of  College  to  take  my  Walk. 
"  I  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  met  Three  other  Undergraduates,  who 
"returned  my  Nod  by  taking  off  their  Hats.  This  alarmed  me  so 
"  that  I  hastened  to  my  Rooms,  and  did  not  venture  on  the  Trump- 
"  ington  Road  for  three  Weeks :  and  ever  since,  whenever  I  see  an 
"  Undergraduate  whom  I  know,  in  the  Street,  I  quicken  my  Pace  and 
"  look  down  at  my  Feet  or  to  the  Opposite  Side  of  the  Way.  I  have 
"lately  learned  that  I  am  thought  Proud  and  Donnish. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  Servant, 

"JUNIOR  JUNIORUM." 


S. 
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"Di  te,  Damasippe,  Deaeque 
Vemm  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore." — Horace. 

T  may  seem  strange  that  a  Man  of  my  Observation  has  never 
yet  discoursed  on  that  most  inspiring  of  all  the  common 
Meeting-grounds  of  our  Humanity,  I  mean  the  vacua  umbra 
of  a  Barber.  I  cannot  give  any  Reason  for  the  Omission,  for  I  was 
always  a  zealous  Supporter  of  the  Trade ;  especially  it  used  to  be  my 
Habit  to  have  my  Hair  cut  when  I  was  preparing  for  any  Examina- 
tion in  the  University ;  since  not  only  is  the  Brain  relieved  by  a 
Diminution  of  the  Weight  upon  it,  but  it  is  stimulated  and  enlivened 
by  the  grateful  Titillation  of  the  Rotatory  Brush.  Following  the 
bent  of  this  Habit,  I  made  my  way  a  few  Days  ago,  when  I  had  more 
work  than  usual  on  hand,  to  the  House  of  the  Hairdresser  whom  I 
employ.  I  found  Mr  Atropos  not  at  Liberty.  Yet  not  wishing  to  be 
at  the  Risk  of  surrendering  my  Place  to  Another  I  chose  to  await  my 
Turn  without  quitting  the  Room.  The  Proprietor  thoughtfully 
accommodated  me  with  the  antepenultimate  Number  of  the  TATLER 
IN  CAMBRIDGE,  which  I  did  not  refuse  although  I  had  seen  it  before. 
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From  my  Seat  I  was  able  unobserved  to  enjoy  the  Conversation, 
which  was  ebbing  and  flowing  like  Euripus,  between  the  Owner  of 
the  Shop  and  the  present  Tenant  of  the  Chair  to  which  I  was  hoping 
soon  to  succeed.  The  latter  (as  far  as  I  could  judge  of  such  Samples 
of  him  as  appeared  from  beneath  the  ample  Folds  of  a  pink  Calico 
Pin-afore)  seemed  to  be  an  Ecclesiastical  Dignitary,  who  had 
brought  his  Wife  and  their  four  Daughters  (for  I  met  them  afterwards 
in  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College)  to  witness  the  Racing  of  Boats 
upon  the  River  Cam.  By  the  time  that  I  was  seated  behind  them, 
he  asked  the  Person  who  was  taking  the  Ends  off  his  Locks,  What 
was  the  Fashionable  Colour  for  Ladies'  Hair  at  the  Present?  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  Golden  Age  was  not  yet  past,  he  remark'd 
that  he  had  read  in  some  Work  of  General  Information  that  Leaden 
Combs  were  used  by  certain  Ladies  who  were  not  conscious  of  the 
Glory  of  Grey  Hairs,  so  that  perhaps  we  might  expect  a  Return  of  the 
Reign  of  Saturn:  adding  that  Tertullian  wrote  (in  a  Treatise  on 
Ladies'  Dress)  of  some  Girls  of  his  Time  who  dyed  their  Hair  with 
Saffron,  'being  discontented  because  they  were  not  born  French  or 
German  Blondes.'  The  former  of  these  Remarks  the  Practitioner  did 
not  understand :  to  the  second  he  replied  by  asking  the  Gentleman 
whether  he  would  have  Wash  or  Lime  Cream.  Having  ascertained 
that  he  preferr'd  the  latter,  he  expressed  a  Hope  that  the  present 
Mode  would  continue,  since  he  had  been  at  no  little  Cost  to  secure 
the  Patent  of  his  own  Auricomous  Fluid.  '  Batavien  Soap  it  was 
called'  interposed  the  Doctor.  'I  cannot  tell  that'  rejoined  our 
Hairdresser,  but  being  a  Prudent  man  and  Complaisant  withal,  he 
was  proceeding  to  tell  how  he  had  accidentally  hit  upon  the  Inven- 
tion while  visiting  the  Back-Kitchen  of  his  House,  and  had  already 
mentioned  Tar- Water  (one  of  the  Ingredients,  as  I  suppose)  when  a 
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Glance  at  the  Mirror  before  him  reminded  him  of  my  Presence  in  the 
Background  of  the  Room  and,  partly  wishing  not  to  keep  me  Waiting, 
partly  from  a  Desire  to  keep  his  Secret,  he  hastily  put  the  Finishing- 
Stroke  to  the  Learned  Gentleman's  Hair,  who  after  paying  his  Six- 
pence left  me  to  occupy  his  Place. 

Our  Conversation  during  my  own  Shearing  had  not  progressed 
beyond  the  State  of  the  Weather  and  the  probable  Results  of  the 
Boat  Races,  on  which  Point  I  was  the  worse  Informed  of  the  two ; 
when  the  Journeyman  returned  from  his  Midday  Meal  and  relieved 
his  Master  from  the  Remainder  of  his  Task  ;  for  my  Appearance 
was  not  such  as  to  justify  the  Employment  of  an  Artist's  Time  and 
Hand. 

Wishing  to  encourage  the  Young  Man  who  seem'd  to  bear  an 
Ingenuous  Mien  not  devoid  of  all  Traces  of  Culture  mental  as  well  as 
external,  I  observed  (apropos  of  some  Coiffures  which  were  displayed 
in  the  Window  of  the  Shop)  that  the  Ladies  of  Charles  the  Second's 
Court  wore  Chignons  which  they  called  'Cabbages'  (ehoux) — a  pretty 
and  significant  Name.  This  Piece  of  Information  was  evidently  not 
only  New  but  Incredible  to  the  Youth,  who  shewed  various  Signs  of 
Astonishment,  and  seemed  (as  they  say)  quite  Dumbfoundered. 
So  much  so,  that  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  most  certainly  True,  for 
that  I  had  it  upon  the  Authority  of  no  less  Distinguished  a  Con- 
temporary Writer  than  Mr.  John  Evelyn, — instead  of  being  reassured 
he  manifested  a  Desire  to  hasten  out  of  the  Room,  (to  refer  the 
Question,  doubtless,  to  his  Master).  He  however  suppressed  his 
Eagerness  for  Absolute  Truth,  and  when  his  Astonishment  had  in 
some  Measure  abated  I  ventured  to  ask  him — '  Your  Art  must  be  a 
difficult  one  to  acquire ' — (I  should  here  explain  that  having  once 
attempted  to  do  away  with  a  refractory  Lock  of  my  own  Hair  with  a 
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Pair  of  Scissors,  I  had  produced  the  Outline  of  a  small  Flight  of  Stairs 
against  my  Cheek) — '  how  do  you  avoid  jagging  the  Hair  ?'  '  First ' 
(he  replied)  'we  take  up  an  outside  Layer  of  it,  and  cut  it  to  the 
required  Length  ' — ('  You  should  say  Shortness '  I  interposed — The 
Lad  continued  meekly — )  'then  we  drop  part  of  it,  retaining  enough 
to  measure  the  next  Handful  by:  and  repeat  the  Operation.'  I  asked 
him,  if  it  were  not  something  like  finding  the  Greatest  Common 
Measure  of  several  Quantities ;  and  when  he  had  told  me,  that  he 
dared  say  that  it  might ;  '  But  how  do  you  get  your  Hand  in  ?'  I  en- 
quired, (for  I  trembled  lest  he  should  be  a  Novice).  '  O  we  go  to  a 
Work'us  or  a  Gaol ' — (that's  why  he's  cutting  my  Hair  so  dreadfully 
short !)  '  and  there  we  get  plenty  of  Practice.'  'Fiat  experimenium  in 
corpore  uili  by  all  Means,'  reflected  I ;  '  I  wonder  whether  Incepting 
Dentists  do  the  same — that  were  a  wholesome  Treatment  for  Garot- 
ters  undoubtedly.'  Hereupon  he  bade  me  rise,  and  after  blowing  the 
stray  Hairs  from  my  Neck  by  means  of  a  small  Pair  of  Bellows, 
he  gave  my  Coat  the  Luxury  of  a  Brushing.  I  paid  my  Tester  and 
departed,  reflecting  that  if  the  Barber's  Shop  is  no  longer  the  Resort 
of  the  Lounger,  as  the  Verandahs  of  Licinns,  or  (in  Romolds  Days)  of 
Nello,  yet  there  is  no  Lack  in  it  of  Tattle  of  some  kind. 

X.  A. 
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"Poeta,  tabulas  quom  cepit  sibi, 
Quserit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  reperit  tamen. 
Facit  illut  veri  simile  quod  mendacium  est."— PlautUS. 


OW  often  I  have  wished  that  some  polite  old  Roman  could 
come  to  Life  again  in  this  Nineteenth  Century,  and  that  I 
could  have  the  especial  Privilege  of  his  Acquaintance  !  How 
I  should  delight  in  his  staring  Astonishment  at  the  Civilization  and 
Wonder- Working  Science  of  the  once  savage  Britons !  And  then 
with  what  Pride  I  would  point  to  the  Works  of  the  chief  Romans  on 
my  Shelves,  and  prove  to  him  that  I  knew  almost  more  than  he  did 
himself  about  the  Literature  of  his  own  City  !  And  presently  I  would 
take  down  and  place  in  his  Hands  the  Arundincs  Cami,  and  perhaps 
even  with  hardly-concealed  Triumph  my  own  happiest  Efforts  in 
Latin  Composition. 

Little  did  I  think  till  a  few  Days  ago  that  I  should  have  my 
Wish,  as  nearly  as  is  compatible  with  the  Limits  of  Human  Life, 
and  the  stringent  Regulations  of  the  Nether  World  ;  that  I  should 
for  a  brief  Space  see  and  converse  with  a  Man  wearing  the  Dress, 
speaking  the  Language  and  thinking  the  Thoughts  of  the  Augustan 
Era. 

I  was  sitting  at  my  Table  towards  the  Close  of  a  long  Evening's 
Work — in  fact  the  small  Hours  of  the  Morning  were  already  at  hand ; 
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and,  as  at  such  times,  to  my  highly  strung  Nerves  and  excited  Brain 
the  Air  seemed  burdened  with  the  Hum  and  Buzz  of  Spirits.  Those 
strange  and  apparently  causeless  Creaking  Sounds,  heard  only  at 
such  Hours,  were  frequent.  I  have  often  regarded  them  as  the 
Attempts  of  Ghosts  to  burst  through  the  Film  which  separates  their 
World  from  ours ;  I  now  know  it  to  be  the  Fact.  After  one  such 
Noise  louder  than  the  others  there  stood  before  me  a  handsome 
well-shapen  Young-Man,  clad  in  a  carefully  folded  Toga,  bare- 
headed and  with  Sandals  on  his  Feet.  The  truly  Roman  Mould  of 
his  Head  and  Features  and  his  dignified  Bearing  convinced  me  that 
he  was  indeed  a  Roman  Ghost. 

"  Snme  Subsellium"  I  said  when  I  had  recovered  a  little  from  my 
Surprise.  "  I  offer  Grace  to  thee,"  he  replied  in  a  strong  foreign 
Accent.  We  found  conversing  difficult ;  however  what  with  such 
Phrases  as  I  could  remember  from  Plant  us,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  of  a 
practical  Bearing,  which  I  pronounced  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved Rules  laid  down  by  the  Professor  of  Latin  ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  a  Patchwork  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Macaulay,  we 
contrived  to  get  along.  On  his  Departure  from  the  Nether  World 
he  had  been  charged  by  Mr  Addison  with  suitable  Messages  and 
Compliments  to  the  Master  of  Trinity  and  Mr  Tatler,  with  the 
Information  that  these  were  the  two  greatest  Celebrities  in  Cam- 
bridge. But  doubting  of  the  Reception  which  he  might  receive  from 
the  former  at  such  an  unseasonable  Hour,  and  having  a  Dread  of 
Satire  natural  in  a  Sensitive  Ghost  of  the  Nation  which  invented, 
and  most  freely  used  it,  he  preferred  to  come  to  me. 

Our  Intercourse  was  necessarily  brief,  but  I  gathered  some  interest- 
ing Information.  In  the  Roman  Colony  in  Hades  the  old  Characteristics 
of  their  Nation  are  still  manifested.  They  shew  the  same  Readiness 
in  acquiring  at  least  a  Smattering  of  the  Thoughts  and  the  Culture  of 
the  English  and  other  modern  Nations,  as  they  formerly  did  in 
assimilating  the  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  Greece  and  the  East. 
For   our   deceased   Authors    pay   them    Visits    from    neighbouring 
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Regions,  and  always,  he  tells  me,  find  attentive  Audiences  anions 
them: — much  to  the  Disgust  of  old  Cato,  who  though  he  would  fain 
expel  them  altogether  is  forced  to  content  himself  with  being  as  rude 
as  he  can.  On  the  other  hand  they  cling  with  marvellous  Tenacity 
to  their  national  Habits  of  thinking  and  acting  ;  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  European  Literature  of  so  many  Gene- 
rations, Representatives  of  all  of  which  may  often  be  found  side  by 
side  in  the  Foreign  Quarter  of  their  City.  As  to  Fashions  they  give 
a  Preference  to  that  which  is  the  last  but  one  on  Earth.  With  our  * 
newest  Books  and  latest  Modes  alone  are  they  unacquainted. 

Our  Conversation  turned  to  their  Systems  of  Education.  He  told 
me  that  not  only  were  the  Boys  made  by  their  Masters  to  learn  long 
Pieces  of  English  Poetry  and  to  repeat  them  in  the  Hearing  of  the 
Parents  of  the  Scholars  ;  but  that  they  even  spent  much  Time  for 
many  Years  in  making  English  Poetry  themselves.  And  that  as  all 
the  Scholars  find  this  very  arduous  at  first  and  the  duller  ones  do  so 
always,  many  ingenious  Aids  have  been  devised  for  them  in  the 
Task.  The  most  popular  is  called  "  The  Guide  to  Grub-Street"  for 
they  infer  from  the  frequent  Allusions  to  that  Locality  as  their  Home 
by  their  Acquaintances,  the  English  Poets  of  former  Centuries,  that 
it  corresponds  to  their  own  Parnassus.  This  Book  combines  two 
Objects;  to  every  Word  in  the  Language  it  supplies  some  Rhymes, 
and  for  all  the  principal  Substantives  it  gives  sonorous  ready-fitting 
Epithets. 

I  was  just  about  to  tell  him  that  we  were  not  outdone  by  them, 
and  was  rising  to  take  from  my  Drawer  some  of  my  best  '  Copies'  of 
Latin  Verse  wherewith  to  astonish  him,  when  he  drew  from  the 
■'  Sinus'  of  his  Toga  several  Tablets  on  which  were  inscribed  English 
Verses  ;  by  himself,  he  went  on  to  tell  me. 

What  a  Revelation  the  Perusal  of  them  gave  me !  Great  as  was 
my  Amusement,  I  contrived  to  be  polite  and  suppress  it.  But  my 
Eyes  were  opened  to  see  how  grotesque  my  own  would  appear  to 
him — not  bad  ones  either  in  their  way — formed  as  they  are  on  the 
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Model  of  Writers  of  two  or  three  Generations  taken  indifferently ;  and 
worse  than  all  a  Collection  of  modern  Thoughts  striving  in  vain  to 
seem  at  home  in  ancient  ill-adapted  Dress. 

All  Intention  of  shewing  them  to  him  was  put  to  flight.  I  turned 
away  absorbed  in  Pain  at  the  poor  ludicrous  Appearance  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  the  Results  of  Days  and  Years  of  Toil  taken  from 
Boyhood  and  Youth  ;  till  another  of  those  strange  creaking  Sounds 
reminded  me  of  my  Ghostly  Visitor.  But  turning  again,  behold  he 
was  gone ! 

I  have  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  recover  these  Roman  Specimens  of 
English  Verse  Composition  ;  for  I  am  sure  they  would  produce  great 
Effect  upon  our  Schoolmasters.  But  I  cannot  piece  them  together 
aright.  However  let  no  one  on  the  other  Side,  after  quoting  the 
Words  of  a  Modern  Poet  that  "  there  is  Wisdom  with  great  Death," 
claim  the  Authority  of  the  Schools  of  the  Shades  to  justify  our  pre- 
sent Systems.  He  should  remember  that  the  Cases  differ.  The 
Ghosts  being  free  Spirit  and  not  governed  by  Material  Laws  would 
derive  no  Benefit  from  the  Pursuit  of  Natural  Science,  and  are  indeed 
incapable  of  deducing  Facts  from  Experiment.  While  again  what 
are  to  us  the  deep  and  perplexing  Problems  of  Metaphysics,  to  them 
are  open  and  obvious,  and  require  no  Study.  History  too  they  are 
able  to  acquire  by  Daily  Converse  with  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
Further,  by  a  most  excellent  Regulation,  the  Novels  which  are  in 
Request  at  the  Circulating  Libraries  only  for  a  single  Season  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  general  Home  of  the  Dead,  but  are  driven 
away  with  the  Parents  that  begot  them  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanities 
along  with  "Embryos  and  Idiots."  And  to  crown  all  they  have, 
not  one  brief  Life,  but  all  the  Cycles  of  Time  for  acquiring  such 
Branches  of  Knowledge  as  are  open  to  them. 

N. 
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"  If  Seven  Maids  with  Seven  Mops 
Swept  it  for  half  a  Year, 
Do  you  suppose,"  The  Walrus  said, 
"That  they  could  get  it  clear?" 
"I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Carpenter, 

And  shed  a  bitter  tear. — L.  Carol. 


ESTERDAY  I  received  a  Letter  which  has  caused  me  an 
anxious  and  sleepless  Night.  As  every  one  knows,  the  Ex- 
amination for  the  Classical  Tripos  is  lately  over,  and  the 
Brains  of  the  Candidates,  released  from  that  Ordeal,  appear  to  be 
letting  off  their  superfluous  Energy  in  other  Directions.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  most  favourite  Outlet  is  Grumbling ;  at  least  if  the 
Writer  of  the  Letter  expresses  Sentiments  which  are  shared  by  many 
of  his  Contemporaries.  But  without  farther  Preface  I  will  present 
the  Document  itself  to  my  Readers. 

"  Dear  Mr  Tatler, 
"  I  have  a  Complaint  to  make,  and  I  don't  know  to  whom  I  had 
"  better  make  it  than  to  you.  I  have  just  been  in  for  the  Classical 
"  Tripos.  Now  it  is  this  very  Tripos,  this  unnatural  Chiniacra,  against 
"  which  I  desire  most  emphatically  to  protest.  The  Aim  of  the  Ex- 
"  aminers,  or  rather  of  the  System  of  which  they  are  the  unfortunate 
"Tools,  seems  to  be  the  Manufacture  of  a  Number  of  intellectual 
"  Strasburg  Pies.  Like  the  poor  Geese  from  which  those  Dainties 
"are  made,  we  are  seized  and  crammed  incessantly  with  manifold 
"  Foods,  no  Regard  whatever  being  paid  to  our  Digestion.  The 
"Accumulation  of  Subjects  on   this  unlucky  Tripos  is  indeed  pre- 
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"posterous.  Classics,  History,  Philosophy,  Philology; — of  all  these 
"  Four  a  competent  Knowledge  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquired  in 
"  Three  Years ;  and  the  Study  of  them  must  have  been  carried  on 
"simultaneously.  On  this  Head  I  might  say  much  ;  but  lest  I  weary 
"  you  I  will  pass  on  to  another  Point. 

"  The  Importation  of  Philology  into  the  Tripos  is  (I  consider)  a 
"  Grievance.  In  the  first  Place  we  are  walking  to  a  great  Extent 
"  upon  very  uncertain  Ground.  For  suppose  Curtius  informs  us  that 
''a  certain  Group  of  Words  may  be  traced  to  the  Root  BOSH, 
"Mr  Schleicher  steps  in  saying  No, — they  come  from  BUG,  with  the 
"Pronominal  Prefix  HUM.  And  other  eminent  Philologers  might 
"suggest  other  equally  plausible  theories.  What  is  the  unhappy 
"  Learner  to  do  in  such  a  Case  ?  Perhaps  he  may  think  it  safest  to 
"follow  Curtius;  for  there  is  a  certain  grim  Humour  about  him 
"somewhat  daunting  to  an  Opponent.  Yet  still  he  feels  himself 
"  under  the  Ban  of  Schleicher.  And  who  knows  but  that  some 
"greater  Prophet  may  yet  arise,  who  shall  annihilate  all  our  most 
"  cherished  Theories ;  who  shall  cast  to  the  Winds  our  fairy  Visions 
"  of  the  Transmigrations  of  the  Spirants ;  and  rudely  dispel  our 
"  youthful  Dreams  of  Indistinct  Articulation ;  who  shall  strip  us 
"  naked  of  our  fancied  Cunning,  and  leave  us  the  Butt  of  a  younger 
"  and  wiser  Generation  ? 

"  This  (you  may  urge)  might  be  said  of  almost  any  Science.  But 
"  I  think  we  might  claim  Leave  to  devote  ourselves  to  Sciences  that 
"have  come  to  Years  of  Discretion,  and  are  no  longer  Infants  in 
"Arms  like  this.  I  protest  too  against  being  forced  to  study  Phi- 
"  lology,  whether  I  like  it  or  no.  I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  disparage 
"the  Science,  and  I  am  not  here  discussing  its  intrinsic  Value;  but 
"it  is  certainly  as  distinct  from  Classics,  as  Palaeontology  from 
"  Botany ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  compel  the  professedly  Classical 
"  Man  to  take  it  up.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  discuss  the  Value  of 
"  Philology  as  a  Mental  Training ;  although  I  must  own  to  having 
"my  Doubts  as  to  whether  a  Knowledge  of  the  Root  BHU  is  the 
"  most  potent  Weapon  in  the  Hands  of  a  young  Man  about  to  enter 
"  upon  active  Life. 
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"  Again,  passing  by  all  this,  it  is  the  most  monstrously  unjust 
"  Thing  that  the  new  Scheme  should  have  come  into  Force  this 
"  Year,  as  it  was  not  decided  upon  till  after  the  Persons  affected  by  it 
"  had  come  into  Residence.  Had  I,  for  Instance,  known  beforehand 
"  of  the  impending  Alteration,  who  knows  but  that  I  should  have 
"  gone  to  Oxford,  Dublin,  Durham  or  Saint  Bees'  ?  The  University 
"  has  in  Fact  obtained  the  inestimable  Privilege  of  my  Society  by 
"  Fraud.  I  might  have  taken  to  Mathematics,  and  revolutionized  the 
"Science  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus;  or  to  Chemistry,  and  have 
"  died  gloriously  in  blowing  up  myself  and  the  whole  University  with 
"  some  fulminating  Compound  of  my  own  Invention.  The  Immoral- 
"  ity  of  thus  hastening  the  Operation  of  the  new  System  is  self- 
"  evident. 

"  As  to  the  Philosophy,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it  in  itself, 
"  as  I  believe  it  to  be  a  far  more  valuable  Training  than  any  other 
"  whatsoever.  But  whether  we  are  going  the  right  Road  to  learn  it 
"  is  another  Question.  For  Instance,  why  should  one  of  the  Subjects 
"  set  be  that  most  imbecile  of  Treatises,  the  De  Finibus  of  Cicero  ? 
"  In  order,  you  will  say,  that  we  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
"  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies.  But  why  not  have  fixed  on  a 
"  Book  written  by  some  one  who  understood  his  Theme,  instead  of 
"  handing  us  over  for  Instruction  to  a  Gentleman  who  makes  Plato 
"  talk  sometimes  like  a  Stoic,  sometimes  like  a  Sceptic,  and  often  like 
"no  one  in  the  World  but  the  ingenious  Marcus  Tullius  himself? 

"  Again,  the  Space  assigned  to  Philosophy  is  ridiculously  small. 
"  I  know  not  which  to  pity  most:  the  unlucky  Examiners,  who  must 
"  make  the  hopeless  Attempt  of  crushing  all  Antient  Philosophy  into 
"Two  Papers  in  a  Way  that  may  produce  something  like  a  rational 
"Result;  or  the  Undergraduate  who  is  distracted  by  Doubts  whe- 
u  ther  it  will  "pay"  better  to  do  One  or  Two  Questions  thoroughly, 
"  or  the  Whole  in  a  superficial  Manner.  The  whole  Scheme  is 
"  obviously  an  Experiment;  but  surely  those,  whose  Misfortune  it  is 
"  to  be  the  Corpora  Vilia,  might  demand  that  even  an  Experiment 
"  should  be  conducted  on  something  more  or  less  faintly  resembling 
"  a  Rational  Principle. 
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"  I  will  but  make  one  Suggestion  before  I  conclude.  Why  should 
"  not  the  Little-Go,  which  is  now  to  Honour-Men  worse  than  Useless, 
"be  utilised,  to  relieve  the  oppressed  Tripos  of  some  Part  of  its 
"  outrageous  Burden  ?  Might  it  not  be  turned  into  an  Honour 
"  Examination,  and  placed  at  a  later  Period  of  the  Course  ?  Some- 
"  thing  surely  might  be  done  ;  for  as  to  the  present  System,  it  could 
"  not  have  been  devised  but  either  at  Cambridge  or  at  Colney  Hatch. 

"  Saginatvs." 

The  above  atrocious  Tirade  fairly  made  my  Hair  to  stand  on 
End.  It  is  an  impious  and  audacious  Insult  to  our  great  Local 
Divinity,  a  Despite  to  the  sacred  Edict; — "Whosoever  shall  not  fall 
"  down  and  worship  the  great  Goddess  Cram,  let  him  be  plucked  in 
"  Little-go  and  Tripos,  in  General  and  Special,  in  Classics  and  in 
"  Mathematics ;  let  him  be  cast  out  from  among  us  as  a  dishonoured 
"  Thing,  without  Streamers  to  his  Gown,  or  Rabbit-Skin  to  his  Back, 
"  or  B.A.  after  his  Name."  The  Spirit  of  Anarchy  and  Rebellion  is 
abroad  among  us.  The  wild  Effrontery  of  his  last  Suggestion  sur- 
passes Credibility. 

To  talk  of  utilising  the  Little-Go  is  "very  Midsummer  Madness." 
Rather  appeal  to  our  worthy  Corporation  to  give  us  clean  Streets  of 
Asphalte  in  Place  of  the  Rivers  of  Mud  which  we  are  now  compelled 
to  ford  ;  to  the  playful  Spirits  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Senate-House  to 
indulge  us  now  and  then  with  a  Witticism  whose  Date  is  posterior  to 
the  Conquest ;  or  to  the  Syndicate  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  to  cause 
the  Removal  of  those  blooming  Beds  of  Dandelions  which  are  the 
most  conspicuous  Adornment  of  that  favoured  Spot.  Lack  of  Space 
obliges  me  to  refrain  my  Spirit;  but  I  am  assured  that  he  who  would 
abolish  or  renovate  a  time-honoured  Institution  merely  because  it  is 
useless  or  worse,  is  capable  of  any  Enormity;  of  carrying  a  Cane 
when  in  Cap  and  Gown,  of  assassinating  the  Prime  Minister,  or  of 
failing  to  take  in  the  Tatler. 

D. 
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'EadXQv  /xiv  ydp  air'  effdXd." — THpOGN'15. 


ARRY  Spadgcr  has  just  been  up  in  my  Rooms,  diverting  me 
with  a  little  Anecdote  about  his  Brother  Jack.  It  appeared 
that  there  had  fallen  out,  the  other  Day  at  Rcplcy,  a  Dispute 
between  the  Young  Gentleman  and  one  of  the  Village  Boys,  of  which 
the  Teterrima  Caussa  was  (I  believe)  a  Piece  of  the  Peel  of  an 
Orange,  dashed  in  the  Face  of  the  small  Aristocrat.  Jack,  in  a 
strong  Fit  of  Indignation,  had  avenged  himself  by  several  hearty 
Impacts  of  his  little  Foot  on  the  fleshy  Part  of  the  other's  Back. 
But  he  was  to  have  Tit  playep!  for  his  Tat.  The  blubbering  Boy 
betook  himself  to  his  fond  Parent,  and  the  fond  Parent  to  the  Master. 
This  Dignitary  spoke  next  Morning  in  the  Schoolroom  to  Jack 
Spadgcr  before  his  Classmates,  and  demanded  of  him  a  Defense  of 
his  Action.  My  poor  little  Friend  rested  his  whole  Vindication  on 
this  Reply: — "Please,  Sir,  it  was  only  a  Blackguard.".  The  Master, 
hiding  Amusement  and  feigning  Displeasure,  begged  a  further  Elu- 
cidation. "  Please,  Sir  (explained  the  Boy),  I  mean  it  was  a  Poor 
Person." 
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This  Synonym  of  Jack  Spadgcrs  seemed  to  me  to  touch  a  very 
interesting  Chord.  It  is  a  spontaneous  and  unconscious  Axiom  of 
a  jealous  Oligarchy — as  old  as  the  Days  of  Theognis — that  a  certain 
Moral  Worthlessness  must  attach  to  the  Lower  Orders,  as  they  please 
to  style  them.  And  though,  to  begin  with,  the  Poor  be  no  worse 
than  the  Rich,  yet,  being  called  so  and  accordingly  treated,  they 
must  at  last  become  of  that  Character  ;  and  the  Country  is  ruined 
by  being  split  (as  Plato  puts  it)  into  Two  hostile  and  exasperated 
Peoples. 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  heartily  that  this  mutual  Jealousy  and 
Distrust  between  Upper  and  Under  is  dying  out,  that  Chartist  Riots 
are  at  an  End,  and  that  the  whole  Nation  is  growing  more  loyal 
again.  Canon  Kingslcy  has  some  excellent  Remarks  on  this  Score 
in  the  Preface  to  Alton  Locke,  a  Book  that  all  should  read  who  take 
the  Interest  they  ought  in  Social  Topics.  The  Rich,  the  Learned, 
the  Noble, — though  few  have  imitated  Mr  Denisoris  Example  and 
taken  up  their  Abode  among  the  Poor  of  Eastern  London — are  daily 
increasing  their  Efforts  to  impart  their  Blessings  and  bestow  their 
Love  among  those  whom  Providence  has  left  in  Need. 

These  Thoughts  suggested  themselves  to  me  the  more  strongly, 
because  it  was  only  last  Thursday,  that  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  was 
suffering  from  Indisposition,  begged  me  to  go  and  hear  a  French 
Class  of  his  at  the  Night  School,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him.  At 
first  I  demurred,  for  having  been  there  once  before,  I  had  spent  all 
my  Time  in  nursing  a  Young  Waiter  from  Trinity  College  Hall,  who 
fell  into  my  Arms  in  a  Fainting  Fit,  caused  by  a  Surfeit  of  College 
Pudding ; — a  Circumstance  which  gave  me  a  great  Disgust  for  the 
Place.  But  on  arriving  at  the  Spot,  I  found  it  was  not  the  Night 
School.     I  was  courteously  invited  to  step  for  a  few  Seconds  into  a 
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Side  Apartment,  until  my  Class  was  ready,  and  there  amuse  myself. 
On  entering  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  beautiful  Saloon,  divisible  at 
Pleasure  into  Three  Compartments,  delightfully  furnished,  with  Pic- 
tures, Maps,  and  Illuminations  on  the  Walls,  and  halfway  up,  a  quaint 
Moral  Legend,  like  an  Architectural  String  Course,  running  all  round 
the  Room.  Here,  apparently  in  the  Height  of  Enjoyment,  were 
about  Thirty  Boys,  between  the  Ages  of  Fourteen  and  Twenty,  all 
trim  and  clean,  some  playing  Chess,  others  Draughts,  while  some  pur- 
sued the  quiet  patient  Sport  of  Spellicans.  Close  to  me,  as  I  went 
in,  was  a  nice  Book  Shelf,  at  which  a  few  Studious  Ones  were  busy> 
containing  Works  that  ranged  from  The  Reign  of  Law  to  Little 
Arthur.  In  one  Part  of  the  Room  was  Stationery,  and  Boys  writing 
Letters  :  in  another,  every  Newspaper  of  a  healthy  Tone  (of  course 
omitting  the  Church  Papers),  and  studied  by  the  young  Politicians 
of  the  Neighbourhood.  Among  others  I  was  delighted  to  see  the 
TATLER  Boy  there,  and  he  engaged  me  in  Conversation  about  it 
when  he  brought  me  a  Proof  next  Morning.  A  few  University 
Men  were  to  be  seen,  keeping  Order,  without  exercising  Restraint, 
and  often  busied  to  play  Chess  or  other  Games  with  the  Young 
Fellows. 

After  hearing  "Latin  Members,"  "Reading  Members,"  and  others 
summoned,  the  French  Class  was  called  away  to  a  Room  hard  by, 
where  I  was  wonderfully  well  pleased  with  the  Intelligence  and 
Eagerness  shown  by  my  Pupils.  After  an  Hour  we  were  recalled, 
to  the  Club  Room  ;  and  after  a  simple  Hymn,  the  Air  of  which  was 
played  by  one  of  the  Boys  on  a  Piano  Forte,  the  Gas  was  turned  off 
and  we  dispersed. 

This  most  excellent  Institution  was  only  set  on  foot  this  Term, 
by  that  indefatigable  good  Gentleman,  Mr  Alfred  Humphreys,  Fellow 
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of  Trinity  College,  who  has  been  there  each  Night  as  yet,  I  am 
informed.  The  Entrance-Fee  is  but  Six  Pence,  and  the  Subscription 
Three  Pence  a  Week.  The  Club  is  in  Paradise  Street,  and  seems 
indeed  a  Paradise.  Besides  the  Advantages  of  the  Reading  Room, 
the  Games,  the  Library,  and  the  Classes,  every  other  Week  some 
Lecture  or  Entertainment  is  given,  by  Competent  Persons  :  I  do  not 
however  altogether  admire  some  of  the  Comic  Songs  sung  on  these 
Occasions.  There  was  no  Rudeness  whatever,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
among  the  Lads  ;  and  only  once,  a  little  Fellow,  who  had  got  over 
hot  in  a  Game  of  Draughts,  dealt  his  Antagonist  a  Box  upon  the 
Ear.  But  'tis  impossible  to  think  how  much  this  Establishment  may 
do,  by  keeping  Youths,  at  a  critical  Age,  from  the  Mischief  of  the 
Evening  Streets  ;  and  if  any  Reader  of  mine  will  follow  my  Advice, 
he  will  at  once  visit  this  Club,  and  perhaps  try  some  Active  Work 
there.     I  am  sure  it  will  enlarge  his  Love  for  his  Fellow  Men. 

A. 
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"  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rertim? 
Suaviter,  ut  nunc  est,  inquam,  et  cupio  omnia  qua  vis." — Horace. 


jT  is  very  strange  what  a  Reputation  for  Practical  Knowledge 
Mathematical  Men  have  with  those  who  have  not  dived  into 
that  Science.  I  have  known  them  to  be  called  in,  on  that 
Score,  to  assist  at  the  Management  of  a  Thing  so  utterly  capricious 
and  lawless  as  a  Moderator  Lamp;  nay  I  remember  even  to  have 
heard  one  appealed  to  by  his  Classical  Friend  when  the  best  Manner 
of  poking  the  Fire  was  in  Dispute  with  the  Encouragement  annexed, 
"  You  ought  to  know,  you  are  a  Mathematical  Man."  Were  it  not 
for  the  Assurances  which  from  time  to  time  they  receive  from  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  Others  that  their  Study  is  bootless  for  any  real  End 
and  that,  briefly,  they  don't  know  Chalk  from  'Cheese,  I  fear  they 
might  get  flattered  into  the  Belief  that  their  Science  gives  them  the 
Key  to  an  Understanding  of  all  Phenomena  in  Heaven  and  Earth. 
As  it  is  they  must  sometimes  be  sore  put  to  it  to  keep  up  the  Illusion 
in  the  Minds  of  the  Simple  Ones. 

But  no  more  of  this  ;  I  was  merely  put  in  mind  of  it  by  reflecting 
on  the  Inconveniency  of  possessing  a  Reputation ;  whether  well  or 
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ill  deserved  makes  no  Matter.  I  also  have  unhappily  acquired  a 
Reputation  from  my  Papers  for  being  a  Philosopher — with  better 
Reason  I  flatter  myself  than  they,  but  nevertheless  it  causes  me  no 
little  Annoyance.  For  Correspondents  have  for  some  Time  taken 
to  writing  to  me  for  Solution  of  perplexing  Problems  concerning 
Moral  Ends,  for  Analysis  of  tortuous  Human  Motives  and  other  such- 
like Questions.  Of  these  for  the  most  part  I  take  no  Notice.  Yet 
to-day  I  shall  publish  two  Letters  written  evidently  with  the  Hope 
of  extracting  an  Answer  from  the  Oracle ;  though  that  Answer  I 
shall  entirely  decline  to  give,  for  fear  of  getting  my  Letter  Box 
clogged  with  more  Matter  of  the  Kind. 

"Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

"  One  of  the  Features  of  our  Cambridge  Life  has  caused  me 
"  some  Reflection  and  still  more  Perplexity ; — I  allude  to  the  Town 
"  and  Gown  Rows  with  which  we  are  occasionally  visited.  Now  in  a 
"  Book  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted  as  being  set  for  a 
"  certain  Pass  Examination,  it  is  maintained  with  some  Show  of 
"  Reason  that  all  the  Inclinations  of  our  Nature,  whether  tending 
"  to  Murder  or  to  Charity,  to  Labour  or  Repose,  Liberality  or  Greed, 
"are  inserted  in  it  for  certain  definite  Moral  Ends  which  may  be 
"discovered  by  an  attentive  Consideration  of  them.  Now  that 
"  uncontrollable  Pugnacity  which  seems  to  be  so  fundamental  a  Part 
"  of  our  Nature — especially  in  its  more  Aristocratic  Developments — 
"is  so  strange  a  Phenomenon  that  I  have  put  myself  to  the  Trouble 
"  of  giving  it  that  '  attentive  Consideration '  which  Butler  prescribes 
"in  order  to  discover  the  'definite  Moral  Ends'  for  which  it  is 
" '  inserted,'  but  at  present  without  Result.  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  in 
"  my  Difficulty,  with  the  Confidence  which  your  Name  inspires. 
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"  It  is  not  indeed  a  Passion  of  very  prepossessing  Appearance. 
"  It  would  have  been  set  down  by  Plato,  if  he  had  treated  of  it  in  a 
"Work  of  his  with  which  the  Studies  of  the  Place  have  made  me 
"familiar,  as  a  very  unruly  Horse  indeed;  and  the  Soul  which  has 
"it  is  like  to  a  Gentleman  whose  Coachman  Mr  Reason  is  driving 
"  Tandem  with  the  Blood  Mare  Anger  for  Leader. — A  Tinciincr  of 
"the  Knuckle  Bones,  a  Spontaneous  Contraction  of  the  Fist,  a 
"  Yearning  for  Something  violent,  for  a  Crash  and  a  Smash  of 
"indefinite  Extent;  and  all  this  wedded  to  a  Feeling  of  Caste,  an 
"  Impatience  of  all  Views  out  of  Harmony  with  one's  own  Traditions 
"  and  Education,  a  Desire  to  settle  all  such  off-hand,  and  to  make 
"  Oneself  and  Friends  by  Right  of  Muscle  the  Monarchs  of  all  that 
"  we  survey.  Surely  a  rough  Customer  !  The  Search  for  its  definite 
"  Moral  End  would  seem  to  me  to  be  hopeless,  could  I  not  turn 
"  to  you  for  Assistance. 

"Awaiting  an  Answer,  I  remain 
"Your  Anxious  Reader, 

"INDAGATOR." 

"Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

"  Even  far  less  constant  and  attentive  Readers  of  your  Paper 
"  than  I  am  have  observed  that  you  are  a  close  Observer  of  the 
"  Characters  of  Men.  I  have  great  Hopes  that  you  will  be  able  to 
"  explain  to  me  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  a  very  common,  nay  almost 
"  universal,  Human  Frailty.  Why  is  it  that  No-one,  or  scarcely  any, 
"  when  caught  ever  so  plainly  in  the  very  Act,  will  confess  to  being 
"  asleep  in  his  Arm-Chair  ? 

"  How  often  on  entering  a  Friend's  Room  in  the  Evening,  when 
"  my  second  or  third  Knock  at  the  Door  has  at  length  been  answered 
"  in  a  muffled  Tone,  have  I  seen  him  slowly  raising  himself  in  his 
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"  Chair  and  staring  vacantly  round  upon  me.  He  must  have  known 
"  that  Dissimulation  would  be  hopeless,  but  nevertheless  he  has 
"  employed  the  first  Moments  of  returning  Consciousness  to  deny  the 
"  patent  Fact.  Men  will  humbly  admit  that  they  have  failed  in 
"  many  more  important  Respects,  but  that  they  have  been  surprised 
"  in  this  Weakness — Never !  Nay,  though  I  am  myself  of  such  a 
"  truthful  Disposition  that  I  earned  from  my  Master  at  School  the 
"  Appellation  '  Ingenaus  Piter,'  I  will  confess  that  on  this  Point  my 
"  Veracity  is  not  unimpeachable. 

"  I  know  only  one  Man  whose  Honesty  stands  this  Test,  and  he 
"  is  in  all  Things  so  eminently  straightforward  that  the  '  Exception 
"  proves  the  Rule,'  as  some  People  say  whenever  they  hear  mention 
"  of  the  Word  '  Exception.' 

"  This,  Sir,  I  know  from  long  Observation  to  be  the  Fact,  and 
"  you,  I  am  sure,  will  confirm  it.  But  the  Explanation  of  it,  after 
"  long  puzzling  myself  in  vain,  I  have  resolved  to  leave  to  Wiser 
"  Heads  than  mine,  namely,  dear  Mr  Tatler,  to  yours. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  humble  Servant, 

"  EXETASTES." 

*G.  N. 
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'•'Aptfrcu   re  rr\v  didvotav   Kal    irpbs  rbv   l7r«tra    Kafxarov  aKixaioripav   TrapaffKevdfeiv." 

LUCIAN. 

S  many  of  my  Friends  are,  at  the  present  Time,  feeling  the 
Effects  of  severe  Reading  for  the  Classical  Tripos,  or  for  the 
more  serious  Previous  Examination,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  me  to  provide  for  their  Entertainment  a  little  Refresh- 
ment, which  is  neither  too  heavy  for  their  Digestions,  nor  yet  so  far 
alien  from  their  late  Diet  as  to  make  them  need  the  Soothing  Syrup 
of  Mrs  Winsloiv  or  the  Antibilious  Specific  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
Cockle. 

The  following  Narrative  is  translated  from  The  Liar,  a  Dialogue 
in  which  the  Sarcastic  Philosopher  Lucian  ridicules  several  Super- 
stitions which  were  current  in  the  Second  Century  of  our  Era. 
Tychiadcs  is  telling  his  Friend,  how  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
Nonsense  he  heard  at  the  Bedside  of  the  Philosopher  E  iterates, 
from  Representatives  of  the  various  Schools ;  who  spoke  of  Charms 
for  Diseases  and  Cautions  to  Snakes,  of  Magicians  drawing  down  the 
Moon  and  calling  up  Hecate  and  Cerberus,  of  walking  Statuettes,  and 
of  a  Ghostess  who  could  not  rest  without  her  odd  Shoe. 
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By  and  by  a  Pythagorean  had  come  in,  and  told  how  one  of  his 
Sect  had  laid  a  Spirit  in  a  Haunted  House. 

"When  next  you  go  to  Corinth"  he  said,  "ask  for  Enbatides' 
House  in  the  Craneum,  near  the  Lais  Memorial,  and  tell  the  Porter 
Tibins  that  you  wish  to  see  the  Place  where  A  rignotns  the  Pythago- 
rean unearthed  and  drove  away  the  Spirit,  and  made  the  Dwelling 
tenantable."  "What  were  the  Circumstances,  Arignotus?"  asked 
the  Invalid.  "  It  was  uninhabited,"  replied  the  Other,  "  for  a  long 
Time  on  account  of  terrible  Noises  ;  and  if  Anyone  ventured  to  stay 
in  it,  he  would  presently  rush  out  like  Mad,  with  a  horrible  grisly 
Spectre  at  his  Heels.  The  Walls  had  begun  to  fall  in  and  the  Roof 
was  coming  down :  in  fact  Nobody  could  be  found  bold  enough  to 
cross  the  Threshold.  Well,  when  I  heard  of  this  I  got  my  Books 
(I  have  a  considerable  Collection  of  Egyptian  Treatises  on  the  Sub- 
ject), and  about  Midnight  in  spite  of  the  Entreaties  of  my  Landlord, 
who  almost  violently  detained  me  from  going  (as  he  supposed)  to 
instant  Death,  I  went  to  the  House.  I  entered  alone  with  a  Bed- 
candle  in  my  Hand,  and  setting  down  the  Light  in  the  largest  Room 
I  took  my  Seat  on  the  Floor  and  began  quietly  to  read  out  of  my 
Book.  Presently,  in  came  the  Ghost,  thinking  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  ordinary  Person,  and  hoping  to  scare  me  like  the  Rest  of 
them : — a  grim  shaggy  Fellow,  blacker  than  Pitch.  Well,  he  assailed 
me  from  all  Quarters,  now  taking  the  Shape  of  a  Hound,  and  another 
Moment  turning  into  a  Bull  or  a  Lion.  But  I,  taking  out  my  most 
potent  Spell,  which  would  make  your  Flesh  creep,  and  imitating  the 
Egyptian  Accent,  drove  the  Thing  into  the  Corner  of  a  Dark  Room  ; 
and,  after  marking  the  Spot  where  he  sank  into  the  Floor,  I  went  to 
Sleep.  Next  Morning,  my  Friends,  who  had  all  given  me  up, 
arrived,  expecting  to  bury  me  like  my   Predecessors.     Picture  their 
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Astonishment  when  I  came  to  meet  them  and  congratulated  Euba- 
tides  that  his  House  was  now  exorcized  and  fit  to  live  in.  Their 
Curiosity  overcame  their  Fear :  and  having  at  my  Direction  brought 
Pickaxes  and  Spades  to  the  Spot,  they  found,  about  a  Fathom  down, 
a  mouldering  human  Skeleton.  We  buried  him,  and  from  that  Time 
the  House  has  been  no  more  infested  by  the  Ghosts." 

I  recommend  my  Readers  to  look  at  the  Story  as  it  is  given  in 
full  in  the  P/iilopseudes, — they  need  have  no  Apprehension  for  their 
Greek  Prose  Style, — and  they  will  find  in  the  same  Piece  an  earlier 
Form  of  the  'Lay  of  St  Duustau;'  the  Ministering  Pestle  of  Pan- 
crates  performing  just  the  same  Tricks  as  the  Broomstick  plays  on 
poor  Peter  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

I  will  conclude  my  Paper  this  Morning  with  a  Communication 
from  Perpusillus.  He  had  been  much  taken  with  a  Copy  of  ZadkieVs 
Almanac,  which  he  procured  last  Christmas  from  the  Old  Man  at 
Infinity  (who  I  am  sorry  to  see  has  moved  his  Basket  of  late,  for  fear 
of  missing  the  expected  Comet  in  his  old  unique  Position).  Being 
puzzled  by  the  Hieroglyphics,  my  Friend  has  since  corresponded  with 
the  famous  Professor  Strnwelpeter,  who  has  delighted  him  by  giving 
him  an  Introduction  to  Agrippa,  the  noted  Astrologer,  with  whom 
we  have  been  acquainted  from  Childhood,  a  Personage  of  unusually 
majestic  Stature  and  a  near  Neighbour  of  his  own.  Since  then  Per- 
pusillus .has  made  some  Progress  in  the  Occult  Sciences,  and  will 
probably  be  the  favourite  Coach  in  this  Branch  when  that  Tripos  is 
established.  The  following  is  his  Account  of  an  Attempt  which  he 
made  on  Saturday  Night  to  exorcize  the  Ghost  of  Cains  College. 

"  I  went  out  into  the  Court  about  Midnight,  and  all  being  still, 
I  proceeded  to  make  on  the  Pavement  the  Sign  of  the  Spirit  of 
Saturn, — a  large  Sickle, — with  a  Piece  of  Chalk  procured  from  the 
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Lecture-room.  I  then  chaunted  the  Incantation,  waxing  ever  louder 
and  louder  according  to  the  Directions.  Next  I  made  the  Fumigation. 
I  had  prepared  Latakia :  but,  luckily  remembering  that  Cornelius 
Agrippa  mentions  Sulphur  as  properest  for  this  Day  of  the  Week, 
I  first  burnt  several  Matches  which  I  happened  to  have  with  me. 
At  brief  Intervals  I  sang  with  renewed  Energy ;  and  such  was  the 
Potency  of  the  Spell  and  of  the  Smoke,  that  I  had  scarce  Time  to 
take  the  Precaution  of  describing  a  Pentacle — (and  here  I  may  cor- 
roborate Agrippa 's  Words  ' MatJiematicae  Disciplinae...sunt  neces- 
sariae,'  for  I  should  never  have  completed  it  without  the  ivth  Book 
of  Euclid) — before  I  began  to  hear  the  Sounds  of  a  Familiar,  just  as 
they  are  described, — 'a  violent  Wind,  and  the  Appearance  of  an 
Earthquake' — the  Doors  shook  on  the  Staircase  opposite  me,  and 
then  there  appeared  a  Spectre,  '  tall  and  thin,  with  an  angry  Visage, 
Black  and  surrounded  with  Light,  while  the  Ground  below  was  a 
bright  White '  beneath  the  Lamps.  Only  I  didn't  notice  '  two  Faces 
upon  the  Knees,'  in  Addition  to  the  one  '  at  the  Back  of  the  Head,' 
which  was  turned  towards  me.  Before  I  could  utter  a  Word,  the 
Spectre  assumed  the  Form  of  the  Dean,  who  in  his  Haste  had  put  on 
his  Cap  Hindside  before.  He  expressed  a  kindly  Interest  in  my 
Proceedings,  together  with  some  Astonishment,  and  would  not  rest 
till  he  had  heard  my  Name." 

X.  A. 
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'Je  suis  ce  que  je  suis; 
Je  ne  suis  pas  ce  que  je  suis." — Old  French  Riddle. 


HOEVER  has  carefully  contemplated  Mankind  at  large  will 
have  observed  that  there  are  certain  Arts  or  Feats  of  Skill 
in  which  Every  Body  who  has  not  tried  them,  is  sure  that 
he  could  excel.  Let  me  take  as  an  Instance  the  Art  of  Riding ; 
any  Day  in  Rotten  Row  you  may  overhear  a  true  bred  Cockney 
commenting  to  his  Companion  on  the  Merits  of  this  or  that  Eques- 
trian as  though  he  himself  had  been  brought  up  for  a  Jockey ;  and 
yet  when  you  examine  his  Right  to  criticise,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  innate  Persuasion  that  could  he,  who 
has  never  crossed  a  Saddle,  exchange  Places  with  the  Object  of  his 
Criticism,  he  would  make  a  more  creditable  Display.  Or  take  the 
Case  of  Singing.  All  Persons,  whether  they  possess  an  Ear  for  Music 
or  not,  will  pass  Sentence  on  a  Singer,  while  they  have  no  Know- 
ledge of  what  the  Difficulties  of  his  Art  are,  or  to  what  Extent  the 
Performer  has  surmounted  or  yielded  to  them.  Nay,  they  will  judge 
the  more  confidently  as  they  are  the  less  capable  of  forming  a  Judge- 
ment. 


Is  this  Belief  of- a  Pots  r.tial  Superiority  in  Oneself,  or  at  least  of 
a  Potential  Equality  ith  other  Men,  engendered  only  ;  Sel  -J^n- 
ceit,  that  ready  Fabricator  of  Idols  of  the  Consciousness,  or  does  if 
rest  on  any  real  Foundation  of  7r_th?  Its  almost  universal  Ex- 
istence in  even  the  most   diffiden:    1 1  -.is,  furnishes  some  Ground, 
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Intelligence,  that  has  not  yet  discovered  its  special  Faculty,  foil- 
eagerly  the  Lead  of  son  -ter-spirit  which,  by  y.  .rs  of  special 
Training,  has  acquired  what  seems-  like  a  natural  Power  of  creating 
new  Forms  or  of  remodeling  old  ones  in  the  Region  where  it  in- 
habits; and  feeling  that  it  can  folio*  :er  than  others  for  whom 
that  Region  has  r.  I  ion  because  they  are  content  with  their 
own,  it  beguiles  itself  with  the  Opinion  that  it  could,  if  it  chose, 
overtake  and  outstrip  its  Leader ;  being  moreover  helped  to  such 
an  Opinicn  by  the  Knowledge  that  the  Power  which  it  admires  is 
not  really  Instinctive,  but  the  Result  of  Habituation.     Most  of  us 
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So  there  are  Thousands  of  Persons  who,  in  listening  to  a  Sermon 
or  a  Lecture,  can  anticipate  the  Conclusion  of  each  Sentence  as 
soon  as  the  opening  Words  of  it  have  fallen  from  the  Speaker ; 
Lips ;  and  who  therefore  go  away  believing  in  their  Heart  that  they 
could  compose  as  good  a  Discourse ;  or  perhaps  a  better  one,  for  they 
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for  others  a  Liking.  But  never  let  him  mistake  Appreciation  of 
Genius  for  Genius  itself,  or  flatter  himself  that  he  can  do  what 
he  has  not  attempted.  The  modern  Version  of  'omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico,'  is  '  omne  intentatum  pro  facili ; '  and  it  teaches  an 
Error  quite  as  dangerous  as  in  its  original  Form.  To  cure  this 
Failing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  try  to  Scull  for  the  first  time  in 
a  light  Boat ;  one  such  Experiment,  especially  if  it  be  made  in 
the  October  Term,  will  check  the  Warmth  of  Rashness  and  Vain 
Conceit. 

And  now,  my  Readers,  I  must  bid  you  Farewell,  at  least  till 
after  the  Vacation.  Whether  to  resume  my  Issue  next  Term,  or 
not,  I  am  not  fully  made  up.  Nor  could  I  think  of  deciding  till 
I  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  consulting  the  good  Friends  who  first 
advised  me  to  undertake  the  Work,  and  who  have  faithfully  assisted 
and  abetted  me  in  the  Performance  of  it. 

W. 
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"And  what  Delights  can  equal  those 

That  stir  the  Spirit's  inner  Deeps, 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  Truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows?" — Tennyson. 

"  Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

"  I  have  been  invited  by  you  to  pay  some  Tribute  in  your 
"  first  Number  this  Term  to  the  Memory  of  the  Great  Man  whom  on 
"  our  Return  to  Cambridge  this  Time  we  miss  from  amongst  us. 
"  You  feel,  and  rightly,  that  no  one  in  Cambridge  who  has  any 
"  Opportunity  of  Public  Expression  can  omit  to  use  it  for  this 
"  Purpose,  and  you  think  that  it  will  be  a  fitting  Beginning  of  your 
"  Re-issue  to  introduce  some  Thoughts  about  him. 

"  Both  you  and  your  Readers  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me,  in  treat- 
"  ing  of  such  a  Subject  as  this,  to  speak  straight  to  the  Point,  and  to 
"  lay  aside  altogether  the  Irony  and  Lightness  which  you  often 
"  assume  in  your  Character  of  a  Caterer  for  the  Vacant  Minutes  of 
"hard-worked  Men.  The  merriest  Fool-Jester  has  oftentimes  a 
"tender  Heart,  and  Eyes  that  readily  fill  with  Tears  at  the  Sight  of 
"  Pain  or  the  Thought  of  a  lost  Friend.  And  Laughter,  even  at 
"  human  Foibles,  so  that  it  have  a  kindly  Ring,  is  no  Proof  that  the 
"  Man  who  indulges  in  it  is  incapable  of  the  most  deep  and  sincere 
"  Affection  and  Reverence  for  all  that  is  Great  and  Good. 
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"  It  is  indeed  a  great  Loss  to  all  of  us  that  we  shall  no  more  see 

"  Professor  Maurice  in  his  Pulpit  and  his  Lecture-Room,  or  about  our 

"  Streets   and   Courts.     The  familiar  Presence  of  a   Great  Man   is 

"  refreshing  and  inspiriting.     We  all  knew  that  Hundreds  acknow- 

"  ledged  in  him  a  Teacher,  who  had  raised  them  into  a  higher  Sphere 

"  of  Life  ;  and  that  further — a  still  wider  Claim  to   Reverence — he 

"  had,  in  the  Case  of  a  pressing  Social  Problem,  the  Advancement  of 

"  the  Working  Classes,  asserted  and  practically  proved  the  Power  of 

"  Christianity,  by  Virtue  of  its  Eternal  Truth,  to  enter  into  Combina- 

"  tion  with,  inspire  and  purify,  every  great  Movement.     An  Influence 

"  proceeds  from  the  very  Sight  of  such  a  Man,  and  the  closing  Years 

"  of  his  Life,  which  he  spent  among   us,  have  not  been — could  not 

"  be — without  Fruit.     Yet  I  am  more  inclined  to  dwell  with  Regret 

"  on  the  Reflection  how  much  more  we  might  have  learned  from  him 

"  than  to  seek  to  magnify  ourselves  in  lauding  him.     For  though  he 

"  was  too  little  egoistical,  coming  back  here  late  in  Life  as  he  did, 

"  to  rush  into  Conflict  with  the  prevailing  Forces,  it  cannot  be  denied 

"  that  we   never  thoroughly  assimilated   him.     His  whole  Life  and 

"  Character  were  in  Contrast  with  the  present   Condition  of  Cam- 

"  bridge,    with   its    eager   Competition    for   Rewards   in   Money  and 

"  Schoolboy-like  Reputation,  with  its  matter-of-fact  and  mechanical 

"  Tone.     In  his  own  University  Career  he  displayed  a  Carelessness 

"  about  such  Things,  which  to  us  seems  marvellous,  whether  it  was 

"  due  to  the  exceptional  Character  of  the  Man  or  partly  also  to  the 

"  Difference  of  the  Time.     But  he  was  not,  for  that  Reason,  any  the 

"less   an   accurate   and  laborious    Student,    of  wide   Acquirements. 

"  How  rare  now  is  any   Thought,    original  in  the  true  Sense,   any 

"  working  out  for  oneself  of  great  Problems  !     How  seldom  do  we  see 

"  Study  undertaken,  which  seeks  as  its   End   Enlightenment  as  to 
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'  Truth,  and  which  is  directed  and  controlled  by  discerning  Intelli- 
gence! Perhaps  this  is  always  rare;  yet  (I  fear)  rarest  among  us 
'  because  our  youngest  Students  are  dissuaded  from  it  by  every 
'  possible  Bribe  and  Temptation.  At  least  our  System  does  not 
'  take  Account  of  the  Possibility  that  there  may  sometimes  be  Men 
1  of  Genius,  nay  mighty  Prophets,  among  our  Professors  who  ought 
'  to  be  heard  at  any  Cost.  If  any  of  us  have  to  regret  that  we 
'  listened  too  little  to  the  great  original  Teacher  who  has  been  taken 
'  from  us,  let  us  be  all  the  more  careful  to  learn  of  any  who  are  still 
'  left  to  us.  That  is  the  best  Way  in  which  to  express  our  Sense 
'  of  his  Loss. 

"  It  is  not  my  Place  either  to  examine  or  to  vindicate  Professor 
'  Maurice  s  Theological  and  Philosophical  Opinions,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
'to  decide  on  the  Charge  of  Obscurity  which  is  brought  against  his 
'  Style.  It  may  in  Part  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  sufficiently 
'  marked  off  the  Province  of  Faith  from  that  of  Logic ;  in  Part  also 
'  from  an  Attempt  to  give  to  old  Words  a  Fulness  of  Meaning,  greater 
'  than  their  History  would  seem  to  justify,  to  pour  into  old  Formulas 
'a  New  Wine  which  they  could  not  hold.  Yet  this  last,  if  a  Fault, 
'was. only  a  Fault  of  Degree;  for  all  admit  that  the  Words  and  the 
'  Creations,  whether  of  great  Minds  or  of  great  Times,  have  a  Breadth 
'of  Application  of  which  the  Authors  were  not  themselves  fully  con- 
'  scious.  But  there  was  another  Cause  from  which  I  am  convinced 
'the  Impression  of  Obscurity  was  conveyed  to  some  Minds,  for  which 
'he  himself  was  not  to  blame.  It  was  that  he  caught  Sight  and  told 
'of  fragmentary  Glimpses  of  'Things  in  the  Heavens,'  necessarily 
'  irreconcileable,  yet  none  the  less  separately  true  and  all-important. 
'Again,  that  he  had  a  really  active  Faith,  quite  different  from  mere 
'Belief  in   Notions,    and    that    as   an  Original    Mind   dealing  with 
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"exhaustless  Subjects,  he  could  not  merely  reiterate  stereotyped 
"  Phrases.  This  was  why  some  at  least  to  whom  Familiarity  with  a 
"  Sound  conveys  an  Illusion  of  Knowledge  refused  to  follow  him. 
"  Neither  mere  dogmatic  Religionists,  nor  that  Section  of  Modern 
"  Thinkers  who,  under  the  Pretence  of  exclusive  Attention  to  Science, 
"ignore  the  most  important  Part  of  Man,  could  well  appreciate 
11  Maurice.  They  would  not  perhaps  be  proud  of  being  classed 
"  together,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  doing  so  because  their  Failure  arises 
"  from  the  same  Cause ; — the  Fact  that  the  Intellectual  has  in  them 
"  overgrown  the  Moral  and  the  Spiritual.  Yet  surely  the  First  should 
"have  been  anxious  rather  to  claim  his  great  Faith,  with  its  Achieve- 
"ments,  as  a  Proof  of  Christianity's  Power,  than  to  disown  him. 
"  Granting  the  Importance  of  Correctness  in  the  formal  Expression 
"  of  the  Faith,  and  supposing  the  Right  to  be  entirely  with  them, 
"they  should  yet  have  remembered  that  the  living  Spirit  is  of  more 
"Worth  than  its  outward  Shrine.  As  to  the  other  Class,  so  opposite 
"  as  to  be  nearly  akin,  they  should  at  least  admit  that  Faith  received 
"in  his  Case  a  practical  Confirmation;  and  be  moved  to  consider 
"whether  it  is  altogether  safe  to  ignore  the  most  potent  of  all  the 
"Forces  which  have  operated  in  the  History  of  Human  Life,  and 
"which  still,  by  ever  putting  on  new  Forms,  is  ever  giving  new 
"  Proofs  of  Vitality. 

"  These,  dear  Mr  Tatler,  are  some  of  the  Thoughts  which  the 
"  Death  of  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  has  caused  me.  In  Default 
"  of  any  other  Reflections  on  the  same  Subject  you  may  think  fit 
"  to  submit  them  to  your  Readers. 

"A  Devoted   Member  of 

"Your  Circle  of  Friends." 
N. 

Cambt  id°e :  published  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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[Price  2d. 


"Audio  me  male  legere,  dumtaxat  Versus." — Plin. 


jHE  reverend  Gentleman,  who  founded  the  Winchester  Prizes 
for  the  best  Readers  aloud  among  our  Junior  Students,  must 
have  been  impelled  to  make  his  Benefaction  by  a  Sense  of 
Humour.  It  has  now  for  several  Years  been  an  Annual  Treat  to  me 
to  assist  in  the  Senate-House  on  the  Second  Monday  in  the  Easter 
Term,  and  listen  to  the  various  Styles  of  Elocution  which  commend 
themselves  to  our  Youth.  For  I  am  excessively  fond  of  hearing 
Good  Reading,  and  have  almost  as  great  a  Pleasure  in  hearing  Bad, 
if  the  Badness  has  any  special  Character ;  and  on  these  Occasions 
one  generally  hears  One  or  Two  Good  Readers,  and  always  some 
who  are  grotesquely  Bad.  I  almost  think  that  both  Examiners  and 
Examined  must  often  have  wondered  who  the  short  little  lean  and 
quaint-looking  Man  could  be  (for  so  my  intimate  Friends  describe 
me  to  my  Face),  with  a  large  bald  Head  and  sallow  shaven  Visage, 
unvarying  kindly  Smile,  and  prominent  Green-Gray  Eyes  with  a 
slight  Cast,  who  sat  near  the  Pulpit  on  the  Right  Hand  Side,  and 
could  scarce  be  persuaded  to  evacuate  his  Seat  even  when  the 
fatigued  Examiners  withdrew  to  fetch  fresh  Books. 
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I  was  already  seated  there  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  before  the  Men 
entered,  in  order  to  study  them  as  they  came  in.  Some  came  silent 
and  alone,  carrying  their  Books  in  their  Hands,  with  Anxiety  seated 
in  their  Eyes,  pale  and  haggard  from  the  Perusal  and  Rehearsal  of 
Bishop  Taylor's  Works,  which  they  had  bought  or  borrowed  a  Year 
ago  with  a  View  to  this  approaching  Examination : — destined  pro- 
bably (poor  Souls)  to  be  cut  out  at  the  first  Selection  and  to  find 
their  Labour  lost.  Some,  who  had  faint  Hopes  of  being  thought 
Good  Readers,  but  who  had  never  tried  and  were  rather  afraid  of 
making  their  Debut,  walked  with  their  Comrades,  pretending  to  be 
very  careless  and  Nonchalant,  and  talking  in  a  loud  and  trembling 
Voice.  Some  were  evidently  quite  at  their  Ease, — were  used  (no 
Doubt)  to  read  in  Chapel,  and  entered  with  as  little  Concern  as  I 
should  into  Mr  Johnson's  Shop  or  Hal  Spadgcr  into  DybaWs. 

The  Reading  this  Year  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  so  good  as  it 
was  last  Year,  though  it  may  be  that  increasing  Age  makes  me 
increasingly  fastidious.  The  Selection,  however,  of  Passages  to  be 
read  was  hardly  so  good :  very  few  Pieces  with  any  Enthusiasm  in 
them  were  appointed  for  Recitation.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  together  with  little 
pointless  Bits  of  Dialogue  from  SJiakspcarc  and  mutilated  Fragments 
out  of  the  Midst  of  an  elaborate  Argument  of  St  Paul,  hardly  give 
fair  Scope  for  any  Energy  or  Passion  of  Declamation, — such  as  I 
have  observed  to  please  the  Ears  of  most  Examiners  for  these  Prizes. 
And  it  might  perhaps  have  been  well  to  give  a  Piece  or  Two  from 
some  more  modern  Writers,  and  to  have  set  somewhat  fewer  of  so 
grave  and  serious  a  Character.  But  anyhow  there  was  one  Point  in 
which  the  Umpires  succeeded  (I  consider)  much  better  than  the  last 
Time.     The  Excerpts  from  each  Book  were  much  more  Uniform  and 
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Even ;  it  seldom  happened  that  One  Man  got  a  gorgeous  Burst  of 
Eloquence,  while  Another  had  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  a  tame 
Description.  I  remember  last  Year  Harry  Spadgcr  (who  was  a  Can- 
didate, and  a  fair  One)  telling  me,  he  was  'awfully  Handicapt,' 
because  he  had  a  dry  List  of  Things  to  rehearse  from  Richard  the 
Second,*. while  a  more  lucky  Rival  read  "  Cold,  cold,  my  Girl."  This  is 
a  Point  a  Judge  should  take  great  Care  of,  for  not  only  is  it  easier  to 
read  well  a  fine  Passage  than  a  poor  One ;  but  also  a  Listener, 
feeling  a  Thrill  of  Delight  at  the  splendid  and  Spirit-stirring  Words, 
is  apt  to  set  down  to  the  Credit  of  the  Reader,  what  is  really  owing 
only  to  the  Genius  of  the  Author. 

The  Great  Mistake  of  most  of  the  Young  Men  who  contended, 
was  want  of  Distinctness.  Without  a  clear  Articulation,  every  other 
Qualification  of  Good  Reading  is  gone.  Strength  and  Sweetness  of 
Voice,  Modesty  of  Manner,  Intelligence  and  Appreciation  of  the 
Subject,  are  all  useless,  if  each  Word  and  each  Syllable  is  not  clearly 
pronounced,  in  the  due  Proportion  of  Subordination.  I  add  these 
last  Words,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  favour  a  Style  which  at  least 
One  of  the  Gentlemen  adopted,  who  enuntiated  with  the  most  solemn 
and  pompous  Majesty  all  the  Ofs  and  Ands  and  Thcs,  as  though 
determined  to  convince  his  Audience  that  even  the  Fire  of  a  Shak- 
speare  and  the  Terseness  of  a  Pope  cannot  get  on  without  these  Par- 
ticles and  Articles.  A  Fault  too  that  seemed  common  even  among 
the  better  Readers,  was  an  insufficient  Flexibility  of  Manner :  some 
rendering  the  Bible  in  the  same  Tones  as  they  would  use  for  a  witty 
Speech  in  the  Union,  and  others  delivering  the  wellturned  Epigrams 
of  Pope  in  the  monotonous  Recitative  which  suits  Isaiah.  Then 
again  others  found  a  great  Difficulty  in  Ending  their  Sentences :  to 
me  at  any  Rate  it  is  Pain  positive,  to  hear  every  Period  spoiled  as  it 
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comes  round,  by  one  inevitable  Turning  of  the  Voice  down  and  up 
again. 

My  Friend  and  First  Cousin  on  the  Mother's  Side,  the  Oxford 
SPECTATOR,  has  printed  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Reading  the 
Lessons  in  Chapel,  the  Writer  of  which  complains  most  bitterly, 
that  most,  who  perform  that  Function,  do  it  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  it.  We  have  (I  am  sure)  the  same  Thing  here;  only  perhaps  worse, 
because  Oxford  has  a  Knack  of  eliminating  Provincial  Accents,  which 
we  have  scarcely  caught;  and  when  a  Vulgar  Pronuntiation  is  added 
to  a  slovenly  irreverent  Manner  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  distracted 
from  the  Matter.  But  of  all  Things,  Affectation  in  Reading  jars 
most  upon  my  Nerves, — when  you  feel  that  a  Man  is  thinking  of  his 
Voice  all  the  Time,  and  really  cares  little  for  the  Message  he  is 
proclaiming.  There  is  in  One  Chapel,  to  which  I  often  go,  a  Scholar 
who  is  a  showy  Reader  of  the  Lessons,  and  thinks  it :  and  you  may 
see  him  walk  up  to  the  Lectern  with  Neck  stretched  forward  and  a 
Simper  on  his  Lips,  as  though  he  would  kiss  the  Book  for  Old 
Acquaintance'  Sake.  And  yet  I  always  feel  it  is  a  Question  which 
he  loves  better : — the  Bible,  or  the  Brazen  Bird  that  bears  it. 

A. 


Cambridge :  published  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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[Pi 


"Xix  illigaram  te  triformi 

Pegasas  expedie:  Chimxra." — Hok  . 


\Y  Friend  Narcissus,  to  whom  I  would  crave  leave  to  introduce 
my  Readers  to  Day,  has  two  Peculiarities. — he  is  always  in 
Love,  and  always  describing  his  Pangs  in  Verse.     Many  and 
many  a  Note-Book,  supplied  to  him  by  that  excellent  Bibliopole  Mr 

to  be  rilled  with  Notes  on  Aristotle  and  Tkucydides,  be 
Witness  in  immortal   Rhvme  to  the   Perfections  of  Lalage  or  the 
heartless  Conduct  of  L :.:':.:.     Many  an  Hour,  which  should  be  de- 
vc 'ted  to  the  Mastering  of  the  Intricacies  of  Pindar  or  the  Myster  \ 
which   encircle   the  Indo-Eu  1   Group  of  Languages,  does   this 

unhappy  young  Man  spend  in  the  Composition  of  thrilling  Lyrics 
and  Heart-rending  Odes.  Sometimes  I  have  walked  behind  him  on 
the  Trumpington  Road,  and  have  felt  sure  that  he  was  engaged  in 
composing  a  new  Poem  ;  and  I  have  generally  felt  sure.  too.  that  it 
was  in  Honour  or  Reproach  of  some  new  Flame.     On  sue  -  ;ns 

he  usually  walks  very  quick,  and  a  low  Muttering  ccasi  aally  catches 
the  Ear  of  the  Listener  ;  he  sometimes  grasps  his  Walking- Stick 
with  Vehemence  and  strikes  down  imaginary  Obstacles  with  it  in 
the  Air ;  sometimes  his  Pace  quickens  still  more  as  with  Hope  nd 
sometimes  becomes  slow  and  languid  as  though  in  Despa  On 
these  Occasions  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  run  foul  of  a  Perambulator 
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which  is  being  pushed  by  a  Pensive  Nursemaid ;  or  to  find  between 
his  Legs  a  Hoop  that  is  being  trundled  by  some  little  Boy  in  that 
guileless  Disregard  of  the  Comfort  of  his  Elders,  which  is  the  most 
charming  Characteristic  of  innocent  Boyhood. 

For  some  Years  past  I  have  had  the  Honour  of  playing  the  Part 
of  Confidant  to  Narcissus;  and  whenever  he  becomes  entangled  in  a 
hopeless  Passion  (which  occurs  about  twice  every  Term)  his  First 
Measure  is  to  write  an  Ode,  his  Second  to  send  this  Ode  to  me. 
At  first  I  used  to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  my  Friend  ;  and  to 
imagine  that  either  his  Reason  was  in  Danger  of  being  disturbed, 
or  his  Happiness  was  quite  destroyed.  I  would  therefore  hurry  off 
to  his  Rooms  prepared  to  comfort,  to  admonish,  or  to  reproach, 
according  as  I  thought  it  best  for  him,  or  according  to  my  own 
Temper  at  the  Time.  But  as  I  invariably  found  him  thoroughly 
cheerful,  not  to  say  complacent,  and  once  even  engaged  on  altering 
one  of  his  old  most  melancholy  Compositions  to  suit  the  Circum- 
stances of  his  last  Misfortune,  I  at  length  learned  to  receive  these 
Poems,  however  great  the  Desperation  expressed  in  them,  with  those 
resigned  and  softened  Feelings  with  which  I  generally  hear  of  Mis- 
fortunes which  only  affect  my  Friends. 

As  I  am  much  above  having  any  Respect  for  the  touching 
Confidences  which  Narcissus  reposes  in  me,  I  intend  to  present  my 
Readers  with  one  or  two  Specimens  of  the  Verses  with  which  he 
has  from  Time  to  Time  favoured  me. 

The  following  came  by  the  Penny-Post. 

Once  on  the  Border-land  of  Sleep  and  Waking, 

After  a  Day  of  Tears, 
Just  as  the  Morning  in  the  East  was  breaking 

A  sweet  Sound  filled  my  Ears. 

Sweet-dropping  Whispers  of  a  Voice  that  filled  me 

With  a  strange  new  Delight ; 
Soft  Velvet  Touches  of  a  Hand  that  thrilled  me, 

Like  a  sharp  Beam  of  Light. 
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And  She  stood  near,  and  listened  to  the  Story 

Of  my  long  Love  and  true  ; 
And  I  lay  basking  in  the  Love-lit  Glory 

Of  the  sweet  Eyes  I  knew. 

Wherefore,    Sweet   Visions,   are   ye   swiftly   vanished? 
Why   fade,   Oh   Radiance,    in   such  Cruel  Haste? 
Stay  ye  fond   Dreams   of  Love  all  lost  and  banished, — 
Dreams   of  a   Sweetness   that   I   may  not   taste ! 

After  the  Receipt  of  this  I  went  in  the  Evening  to  visit  my  poor 
Friend,  and  found  him  entertaining  a  somewhat  noisy  Supper-Party, 
he  himself  appearing  by  no  Means  the  least  cheerful  of  the  Group. 
I  took  a  Seat  near  him  and  accepted  his  hospitable  Proffers  of  Oysters 
and  Porter ;  and  by  and  by  I  took  an  Opportunity  of  laying  a  "  Soft 
Velvet  Touch"  upon  his  Arm  and  saying  in  a  "soft-dropping  Whisper" 
that  I  was  glad  this  was  not  "a  Day  of  Tears"  also.  He  gave  me 
a  look  of  mingled  Reproach  and  Anguish,  and  swallowed  Two  Oysters 
without  Speaking. 

Again,  on  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  Days  in  the  May 
Term,  Narcissus'  Gyp  brought  me  the  following  Wail  of  Despair. 

Ah  !    not  for  me  the  Glory  of  the  Spring, 

Ah,  not  for  me  ! 
What  though  the  Linnet  plume  a  gayer  Wing 

On  many  a  Tree? 

What  though  the  Bud  be  bursting  to  disclose 

Its  fresh  Green  Heart ; 
And  many  a  Flower  from  Winter's  dead  Repose 

By  Magic  start? 

What  though  fond  Lovers  look  with  softer  Eyes 

Upon  each  other, 
And  pure  Breasts  heave  and  pant  with  tender  Sighs 

They  cannot  smother? 

Ah !    not  for  me  the  Glory  of  the  Spring ! 

Ah  wasted  Youth  ! 
Oh  Days  gone  by  that  backward  none  may  bring ! 

Ah  tarnished  Truth  ! 
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Ah  Love  that  in  my  Heart  might  bloom  and  sing, 
If  Sin  and  Time  could  cease  their  Darts  to  fling  ! 

I  thought  this  a  little  more  Serious  than  most  of  my  Friend's 
Complaints,  because  it  had  somewhat  less  Love  in  it.  I  therefore 
went  my  Way  to  see  him.  I  found  him  lying  on  his  Sofa,  by  his 
Open  Window,  smoking  a  Pipe,  and  reading  a  Novel ;  the  Room 
was  full  of  Violets  and  other  Flowers ;  the  Window  looked  out  into 
a  Pleasant  Garden,  and  through  it  a  most  deliciously  soft  and  fragrant 
Spring  Breeze  was  gently  blowing ;  his  Face  wore  that  fresh  sleek 
and  glossy  Appearance,  which  a  Man's  Face  does  in  the  Prime  of 
Youth  and  Health,  when  he  is  smoking  his  first  Pipe  after  Breakfast, 
and  has  not  left  his  Tub  more  than  Half  an  Hour.  By  his  Side  stood 
a  Pewter  filled  with  that  delicious  Drink  compounded  of  Beer  and 
Gingerbeer.  He  looked  the  Picture  of  Indolence  and  Comfort.  After 
regarding  him  for  a  few  Minutes  in  Silence,  while  filling  my  own 
Pipe,  I  remarked  with  my  usual  Easy  Wit :  "  Then  I  suppose  Sin 
and  Time  have  stopped  their  Shooting-Match?"  He  did  not  blush 
or  frown,  but  looked  at  me  with  the  ineffable  Contempt  felt  by  a 
Poetic  Soul  for  Prosaic  Vulgar  Ones. 

I  have  learnt  now,  therefore,  to  receive  these  Effusions,  however 
Tragic,  with  a  serene  Assurance,  that  whatever  Sorrows  my  gifted 
Friend  experiences  are  entirely  consoled  and  dissipated  by  the 
Delight  he  takes  in  depicting  them  :  and  that  from  the  Chimceras 
of  his  Brain,  whatever  they  may  be,  his  Pegasus — even  though  it 
be  represented  by  the  veriest  Screw  to  be  found  in  all  the  Cambridge 
Livery-Stables,  or  even  by  an  Animal  still  humbler, — is  all-sufficient 
to  release  him. 

E. 
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Transmutat  incertos  Honores." — Horace. 


HE  Period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Publication  of  the 
Honour  Lists  is  now  perhaps  sufficiently  long,  for  those  who 
passed  through  that  fiery  Trial  to  have  resumed  their  ordi- 
nary Routine  of  Life.  The  Men  who  did  better  than  they  expected, 
— or  at  least  better  than  was  expected  of  them, — have  by  this  Time 
descended  from  the  sublime  Heights  of  Self-Approbation,  and  have 
been  met  by  those  who,  sunk  at  first  to  the  Depths  of  Disappoint- 
ment and  Despair,  have  gradually  risen  again  to  their  old  Opinion  of 
themselves,  and  are  more  resolved  than  ever  to  believe  that  the 
Tripos  cannot  possibly  be  any  Criterion  of  Merit.  I  trust  I  may 
therefore  be  excused  if  I  make  a  few  Observations  on  a  Subject  in 
Regard  to  which  most  of  my  Readers  will  have  grown  callous. 

And  doubtless  far  the  larger  Number  of  Men  have,  after  an 
Examination,  more  Wounds  to  be  healed  than  pleasant  Sensations  to 
be  kept  alive.  I  am  quite  sure  any  Examiner  of  lively  Feelings,  who 
had  once  made  a  Dissecting  Experiment  on  the  Brains  of  the  Iuuenis 
Candidates  (or  Honour  Man),  would  think  very  long  and  very  seri- 
ously before  doing  the  Thing  a  second  Time.  The  old  King  (as  I 
fancy  he  was)  in  the  Story,  refused  ever  to  make  any  Presents  to  his 
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Subjects,  on  the  Ground  that  by  so  doing  he  must  make  Ninety  and 
Nine  discontented  and  One  ungrateful.  But  the  Case  of  our  Exa- 
miner looks  even  worse  than  that:  for  I  cannot  believe  that  even 
One  Person  is  really  pleased  with  the  Result  of  an  Examination, 
or  would  ever  think  of  thanking  his  Examiner.  The  Position  is  as 
ungrateful  as  that  of  a  Coxswain  in  a  Racing  Boat.  Even  in  a 
Tripos,  where  a  less  Number  of  Persons  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  offended,  since  they  have  striven  for  Relative  Place  and  not  for 
a  single  Prize,  every  one  is  more  or  less  dissatisfied.  Very  few 
People  have  a  less  Opinion  of  their  Powers  than  they  ought  to  have ; 
a  smaller  Number  still  have  a  perfectly  correct  one.  The  common 
Herd,  in  their  Heart  of  Hearts,  expect  to  be  One  or  Two  Places 
higher  than  they  appear  in  the  List,  and  are  accordingly  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  however  much  they  may  strive  not  to  show  it.  Even 
Mr  Pratt  and  Mr  Webb,  if  I  may  dare  to  speculate  on  the  Sentiments 
of  such  exalted  Personages, — are  probably  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  their  Performance.  Their  Position  is  enough  for  the  Outer 
World :  but  in  themselves  most  likely  they  are  conscious  they  might 
have  been  a  few  more  Marks  ahead,  if.  they  had  only  read  up  that 
Bit  of  Plato  or  of  Book-Work  the  Night  before,  or  had  arranged  their 
Time  better  in  the  History  or  the  Problem  Paper. 

Is  it  not  an  Ugly  Trait  in  the  Human  Character,  that  a  Reflection 
of  this  Kind  comforts  us  ?  We,  that  have  made  many  a  Mistake, 
are  pleased  to  find  our  Best  have  made  a  few. 

To  be  sure  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  so  humiliated;  but  it  is  very 
disagreeable.  The  highest  Blessing  we  can  long  for  would  be  to  like 
only  what  we  know  is  wholesome.  In  this  particular  Case  the  Medi- 
cine is  not  sweetened  by  any  of  those  Processes  which  have  been  in 
Vogue  from  the  Days  of  Lucretius  until  now:  the  Tripos  is  a  Black 
Draught  of  unmitigated  Nastiness.  Unfortunately  too  the  Bias  of 
Self-Opinion  is  too  strong  to  be  turned  in  a  good  Direction.  The 
good  Impression  or  Depression  is  generally  effaced  in  less  Time  than 
it  took  to  produce  it : — if  you  make  ever  so  deep  a  Dint  on  an  India 
Rubber-Ball,  it  very  soon  resumes  its  inflated  Rotundity: — while  the 
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Pride  that  follows  a  successful  Effort,  and  raises  an  Opinion  already 
too  high,  is  much  more  pleasant  and  therefore  much  more  lasting. 

Mankind  is  in  this  Respect  constituted  happily.  Although  the 
Pain  at  the  Moment  may  have  far  exceeded  the  Pleasure,  the  Mists 
of  Memory,  through  which  one  looks  back  at  the  Road  he  has  left 
behind,  seem  to  hide  the  dark  Spots,  and  to  reveal  what  was  bright 
in  Outlines  tinted  by  a  kinder  Sun.  It  is  a  Question  indeed  whether 
the  Recollection  of  bygone  Sorrows  is  not  sweeter  than  that  of  bygone 
Joys.  Who  can  analyse  the  Nature  of  that  Melancholy  with  which 
one  looks  over  a  Packet  of  Old  Letters;  where  a  chastened  Happiness 
seems  to  conquer  Sorrow,  as  Light  prevails  over  Darkness  in  the 
Chiaroscuro  of  a  fine  old  Painter?  If  it  were  not  so,  why  does  one 
revert  to  the  Days  of  his  School  Life  with  such  Intensity  of  Feeling  ? 
Certainly  there  was  at  least  as  much  Pain  as  Pleasure  in  my  Life 
at  School,  and  yet  I  am  drawn  back  to  the  Spot  Year  after  Year 
with  ever-increasing  Interest.  And  doubtless,  Young  Friend  whose 
Hood  is  white  and  new,  if,  when  your  Hair  is  as  white,  you  meet 
the  Man  that  sat  next  you  in  the  Senate-House, — him  whom  you 
hated  with  such  hearty  Hatred,  because  he  wrote  hard  when  you 
could  not  put  down  a  Word,  you  will  both  of  you  recall  that  Week, 
and  dwell  on  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  happiest  instead  of  the  most 
dismal  in  your  Lives. 

One  other  Reflection  of  a  somewhat  different  Nature,  and  I  have 
done.  It  is  commonly,  and  I  think  rightly,  supposed  that  there  is  a 
real  Difference  between  our  Scholarship  and  Tripos  Examinations, 
not  in  the  Subject  Matter,  but  in  the  Results  attained.  A  broad 
Distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Type  of  Men  who  get  University 
Scholarships  and  those  who  succeed  in  the  Tripos.  As  a  genera! 
Rule  it  is  Brilliancy  of  Intellect  that  wins  the  former  Honour:  hard 
Study  and  Capabilities  of  another  Kind  win  the  latter.  If  we  look 
at  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the  two  Examinations  we  shall  see  the 
Case  ought  to  be  reversed.  In  choosing  their  Course  of  Reading 
here,  Men  take  that  Line  which  they  deem  best  suited  generally 
to  develope  their  Minds,  or  else  to  display  their  Ability.     In  either 
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Case,  the  Tripos  is  a  Means  of  testing  general  Ability  as  developed 
or  displayed  in  some  special  Line  of  Study.  On  the  other  Hand 
the  University  Scholarships  were  founded  by  Men  who  believed  that 
a  Classical  Education  is  that  which  best  developes  the  Mind,  and 
therefore  gave  those  Prizes  to  encourage  that  particular  Branch. 
The  Conclusion  is  that  the  Seniors  in  our  great  Examinations  ought 
to  be  (not  they  who  do  most  Sums  or  make  the  fewest  Mistakes 
in  their  Translations,  but)  those  who  shew  the  greatest  general 
Ability.  But  Genius  cannot  be  determined  by  adding  up  Marks  : 
the  Function  of  a  Tripos  Examiner  will  be  much  more  difficult,  but 
much  more  important ;  and  our  Final  Examinations  will  become 
of  real  Value  as  an  Aid  to  the  Judgment  of  the  World.  Conversely, 
the  Scholarships  should  be  given,  as  their  worthy  Founders  intended, 
not  necessarily  to  the  most  able  Man,  but  to  him  who  gives  the  best 
Proof  in  himself  of  the  Advantages  of  Study.  In  the  Tripos  the 
brilliant  Man  will  have  to  work  hard  that  he  may  shew  his  Powers, 
so  that  special  Study  will  not  be  lost,  but  only  the  Sphere  of  Reading 
enlarged;  while  in  the  Scholarships  a  Dull  Fellow,  however  hard  a 
Plodder,  will  not  be  able  to  give  Proof  of  Gain  got,  so  that  such 
an  Examination  will  be  no  Premium  upon  mere  Grinding  without 
sufficient  Wits  to  make  it  useful. 

M. 
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"Incidi  in  Materiam  ueram." — Pliny. 


HIS  incongruous  Budget  of  Letters  must  save  me  the  Trouble 
of  inventing  a  Paper  this  Morning. 

"  Christ's  College. 
"Sir, 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  advocate  a  Piece  of  judicious  Reform, 

"  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  Scheme  of  mine  ?     Our  Politicians 

"  have  several  Times  talked  of  giving  us  a  new  and  sensible  System 

"  of  Coinage,  in  Imitation  of  our  more  enlightened  Neighbours,  the 

"  French,  but   no  One  has  ever  thought  of  propounding  a  rational 

"  Division  of  Time.    Our  Earth  takes  such  an  extremely  inconvenient 

"  Period  for  Waltzing  with  her  flimsy  Satellite  around  the  Sun,  that  I 

"almost  despair  of  making  a   Sound   Division   of  the   Year: — the 

"  nearest  Approximation  I  can  make  is  to  suggest  the  Adoption  of 

"  the  Thirteen  Lunar  Months,  in  Lieu  of  the  Twelve  ridiculous  Ano- 

"  malies  that  we  now  reckon  by,  and  let  the  Odd  Day  be   called 

"  simply  the  Odd  Day,  and  not  counted  among  the  Days  of  any 

"  Month.     The  Weeks  then  would  bear  a  round  Proportion  to  the 

"  Months ;  but  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  that,  as  without 

"  Doubt  we  shall  soon  put  aside  this  Hebdomadal  Arrangement,  as  a 
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"  Piece  of  barbarous  Superstition.  But  what  I  wish  most  to  see  set 
u  to  Rights  is  the  Division  of  the  Day.  It  is  totally  arbitrary,  not 
"  dependent  upon  any  Motions  of  the  (so-called)  Heavenly  Bodies ; 
"  and  if  we  look  at  it  unconventionally,  what  can  be  more  absurd 
"  than  to  bisect  the  Day,  and  then  subdivide  the  Halves  into  Twelve 
"  Portions  each,  with  such  a  Nomenclature  that  you  have  to  add 
"  Post  or  Ante  Meridian  in  Order  to  shew  what  Part  of  the  Day  you 
"  mean ;  and,  even  thus,  you  are  often  puzzled  to  express  the  Hours 
"  of  Noon  or  Midnight  ? 

"  My  Scheme  then  would  be  (on  the  Decimal  System)  to  make 
"  One  Hundred  Parts  in  the  Day,  each  to  be  called  a  Metre.  Thus, 
"  if  you  were  asked  at  Six  in  the  Evening,  what  o'Clock  it  was — 
"  (of  Course  the  Clocks  would  have  to  be  made  larger) — you  would 
"  answer  Seventy-Five.  Each  Metre  will  be  cut  into  One  Hundred 
"  Grammes,  or  Spaces  of  about  Nine  Seconds :  and  these  again,  for 
"the  Sake  of  greater  Exactness  in  measuring  Pulses  and  Hundred 
"Yards'  Races,  into  One  Hundred  Cents.  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
"  to  one  of  your  Intelligence  how  infinitely  more  reasonable  and 
"  convenient  this  Plan  would  be. 

"  Believe  me,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant." 

"P.S.  If  a  Name  is  wanted  for  the  Thirteenth  Month,  the  most 
"  appropriate  would  be,  to  follow  the  Model  of  the  Roman  Name 
"  July*  and  call  it,  after  our  greatest  Republican  Statesman,  Dilky. 

"  I  enclose  my  Card." 

"My  DeTar  Sir, 

"  Last  Night  I  had  retired  early  to  Bed,  and  was  sleeping 
"the  Sleep  of  Youth  and  Innocence,  when  suddenly  I  was  visited 
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"with  an  appalling  Dream.  I  fancied  I  had  gone  into  Lodging 
"  and  that  my  Land-Lord  had  just  become  the  happy  Father  of  a 
'•  Babe.  But  there  was  not  the  least  Doubt  in  the  World,  that  this 
"wretched  Child  had  no  sooner  entered  into  Life  than  it  became 
■  the  Thrall  and  Mouth-Piece  of  One  or  more  Devils.  You  had  but 
"  to  listen  to  its  Cries  to  assure  yourself  of  the  Fact  in  an  Instant : — 
"  not  the  Wail  of  Misery  that  Babies  are  wont  to  utter,  but 

s  if  all  Pandemonium  were  cheering  some  Infernal  Boat- Race  on 
"  the  Styx,  mingled  with  Yells  of  Fiendish  Laughter  and  Fiendish 

Strife,    Chords  and   Cadences  which  one  would  have  thought  it 

:npossible  even  to  conceive.     By  Degrees  I  awoke,  quaking  and 
"  sweating  for  Terror,  and  found  that  the  Hellish  Hubbub  proceeded 

from  a  Frfis  Innocuus  Xccessarius  in  the  Court, — the  meek  Puss 
"  that  keeps  in  the  Man's  Rooms  below  me. 

•■  Do  use  your  Influence,  Dear  Sir,  to  get  this  hateful  Class  of 
•  Creatures  banished  from  the  Precincts  of  our  Colleges.  It  makes 
"my  Heart  ache  to  see  the  Porter  with  his  long  Lash  flogging  a 

magnificent  and  gentlemanly  Dog  out  of  the  Court,  while  Two  or 

Three  TabbUs  sit  on  the  Door-Steps  round  looking  on,  fearless 
"  not  amused.     We  have  the  Authority  of  a  well-known  Porter  in  the 
•London  Ck  :"  for  stating  that  Cats — like  Parrots — 'is  Dec 

from  which  it  follows  at  once  that  the;  e  no  Place  in  Collec 

even  under  existing  Statutes. 

•  I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 
•  Y;  or  humble  Ser 

"MlSAEL    U 

■•D:    '    : ::    Tatl: 

•You  may  like  to  make  known  to  the  L'niv:  -  :     that  a 
Suggestion  you  once  made  has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  superb 
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"  Organ  of  Trinity  College  is  now  played  every  Saturday,  and  every 
"  Wednesday  when  there  is  no  Congregation,  between  the  Hours  of 
"  Three  and  Four  in  the  Afternoon.  The  Admission  is  perfectly  free, 
"and  I  am  told  the  Performances  will  be  more  numerous  as  the 
"  Season  advances. 

"Yours  ever,  &c." 

"Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  on  all  Hands  that  you  are  failing,  that 
"your  Style  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  that  you  have  exhausted 
"all  your  Store  of  Subjects.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  Sir,  that  I 
"keep  a  very  large  Stock  of  entirely  Original  Essays  in  Manuscript, 
"  on  every  possible  Topic,  from  Politics  and  the  Pantomime  down  to 
"  Religion  and  the  Race-Course.  Those  in  the  Lighter  Vein  are  a 
"  Shilling  a  Piece,  the  Serious  ones  Six  Pence. 

"  Please  address,  Sir,  to  yours  to  command, 
"  Jones  of  Fitzroy  Street" 

"  Aha,  Old  Fellow  ! 

"  I've  found  out  now  who  you  are  !  Since  your  very  Flatter- 
ing Description  of  yourself  in  last  Wednesday's  Number,  I  have 
"detected  you  no  less  than  Three  Times — deny  it  if  you  can — 
"  driving  aimlessly  about  the  Town  in  the  new  Hansom  Cab  ! 

"Yours  triumphantly, 

"Paul  Pry." 

A. 
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"0  <pl\ou  iTTuov  6i\yt)Tpov,  eirlKovpov  v6crov, 
ws  i]Sv  hol  wpoarjXdes  if  MovtL  ti. — Eurip. 


]VERY  Poet,  from  Euripides  and  Shakespeare  down  to 
the  Composer  of  the  last  Set  of  "Original"  Fifth-Form 
Verses  at  Jack  Spadgcrs  School,  has  of  Course  had  his 
Say  about  Sleep ;  yet  I  do  not  remember  if  any  has  spoken 
of  it  as  aught  but  an  unqualified  Blessing.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  a  Word  about  the  unqualified  Misery  of  involuntary  Sleep 
in  Church :  but  as  I  write  this  Line,  the  College  Clock,  "  ably 
backed  up,"  as  my  Rowing  Friends  would  have  it,  by  the  Bells 
of  Great  Saint  Mary's,  is  telling  me  that  I  am  awake  at  Three 
o'Clock  in  the  Morning ;  it  has  been  telling  me  similar  Facts  every 
Quarter  of  an  Hour  since  I  undressed  at  Eleven,  and  yet  I  do 
not  feel  unhappy.  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  thus  sleepless,  for  I  am 
in  perfect  Health.  For  three  Hours  I  lay  calmly  in  Bed  ;  the  Time 
passed  with  most  marvellous  Quickness ;  my  Longing  for  Sleep  soon 
diminished  :  at  last  I  could  bear  the  Waste  of  Time  no  longer,  and  as 
my  Brain  felt  clearer  and  more  active  than  is  its  Wont,  I  set  myself  to 
read  my  Plato.  But  I  must  confess,  I  had  a  lingering  Hope  that  his 
divine  Philosophy  might  make  me  sleepy.  The  Thought  of  abusing 
for  such  an  End  the  truly  Royal  A  cadanic  at  last  filled  me  with  such 
a  Sense  of  Shame  that  but  now  I  laid  aside  my  Book,  and  set  myself 
in  Train  to  think. 


2  2  THE    TATLER  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Subject  of  my  Lucubration,  being  the  inimitable  Grace  of 
Plato 's  Style  and  his  never-erring  Choice  of  Words,  led  me  to  think 
(as  I  often  do)  with  Sadness,  on  the  Corruptions  of  our  English 
Tongue.  I  struck,  as  usual,  upon  the  hideous  Pet  of  our  Society,  the 
mutilated  Trunk  of  the  Word  University  ;  and  in  my  own  Mind  I 
described  the  Wretch  as  "Un-English."  Then,  in  a  Twinkling,  I  was 
seized  with  Remorse  and  Loathing  for  encouraging,  even  by  a 
Thought,  the  Adjective  I  myself  had  employed.  "  O  '  Un-English] 
'  Un-English,'  wherefore  art  thou  'Un-English'?"  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  say  to  him,  with  fitting  Clash  of  Sound,  did  I  not  thereby 
seem  to  express  a  Wish  that  he  were  English.  He,  I  say  ;  for  I 
make  my  Foe  a  Man,  only  that  I  may  assault  him  with  more  inward 
Satisfaction  to  myself. 

In  the  first  Place,  his  Spelling  puzzles  me  vastly  :  am  I  to  write 
un-English,  against  all  Analogy  ?  or  unEnglish  ?  or  unenglish  ?  To 
neither  of  these  last  will  my  Eye  consent  to  become  reconciled. 
What  more  is  needed  to  prove  the  Rascal  a  Barbaric  Patchwork,  a 
very  Mongrel  ? 

But  chiefly  I  contend  against  him  that  he  is  meaningless ;  would 
that  I  could  finally  and  for  ever  slice  off  his  Head  by  Way  of  Capital 
Punishment,  if  I  prove  my  Charge :  none  more  fatal  can  be  brought 
against  him  or  his  Brethren.  There  (alas!)  my  sturdy  old  Enemy, 
'  Varsity,  is  invulnerable ;  ugly  Visage  though  the  stunted  Dwarf 
have,  he  can  plead,  unfortunately,  that  he  has  his  Sense  about  him, 
and  makes  himself  useful. 

"Un-English"  places  his  chief  Defence  in  a  Bull-Fight:  "No 
Word,"  he  says,  "  is  so  capable  as  myself  of  describing  that  Spanish 
Show:"  and  points  triumphantly  to  the  brutal  Attempt,  so  easily  put 
down,  to  establish  one  of  late  Years  in  London.  But  how  will  it  fare 
with  him,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Englishmen  of  past  Days  were 
at  least  as  cruel  in  their  Love  of  Sport,  as  the  Spaniards  whom  he 
so  abhors  ?  What  will  he  plead,  when  he  hears  the  Words  in  which 
an  old  Chronicler — one  Lalcham — describes  the  Entertainment  given, 
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in  the  year  1572,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  a  Visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Kenilworth,  when  Thirteen  Bears  were  baited  for  her 
Amusement?  "It  was  a  Sport  (says  he)  very  pleasant  of  these 
Beasts,  to  see  the  Bear  with  his  pinky  Eyes  leering  after  his  Enemy's 
Approach;  the  Nimbleness  and  Wait  of  the  Dog  to  take  his  Advan- 
tage;  and  the  Force  and  Experience  of  the  Bear  again  and  again  to 
avoid  his  Assaults  ;  if  he  were  bitten  in  one  Place,  how  he  would 
pinch  in  another  to  get  free  ;  but  if  he  were  taken  once,  then  what 
Shift  with  Biting,  with  Clawing,  with  Roaring,  Tossing  and  Tum- 
bling, he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from  them  ;  and  when  he  was 
loose,  to  shake  his  Ears  twice  or  thrice  with  the  Blood  and  Slaver 
about  his  Physiognomy  was  a  Matter  of  goodly  Relief." 

Surely  my  Antagonist  will  allow  that  this  exquisite  Specimen  of 
Gusto  is  the  Work  of  a  true-born,  thorough,  unaffected  Saxon.  1 
imagine  that  my  Chronicler  would  have  denounced  all  Tenderness 
for  the  Bear  as  some  outlandish  Foppery.  Had  not  his  been  an  Age 
when  all  Men  were  Authors  and  most  Pedants,  he  might  have 
debased  himself  even  to  calling  such  an  Affectation  Un-EnglisJi. 

I  maintain  then  that  a  Word  which  would  endeavour  to  make 
out  an  Institution  so  thoroughly  agreeable  to  the  Fashionable  and 
Royal  Eyes  of  England  to  be  essentially  Un-English,  is  by  the 
simplest  Rcductio  ad  Absurdum  purely  Meaningless :  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  close  our  Eyes  to  the  Truth  that  England 
of  yore  was  in  many  Ways  diametrically  opposed  to  what  we 
now  think  most  purely  national.  "  That  is  perhaps  a  painful 
Fact ;  but  then,  you  know,  we  cannot  reform  our  Forefathers."  No 
doubt  in  Three  Centuries  hereafter,  the  EnglisJiman  will  most  glory 
in  many  an  Attribute,  which  my  present  Foe  considers  exclusively 
his  own.  Perhaps  some  Men  will  think  that  painful  too ;  the 
more,  since  we  have  no  inconsiderable  Influence  in  forming  our 
Posterity. 

Alas  !  I  am  oppressed  with  the  Conviction  that  "  Un-English " 
is  endowed  with  the  fatal  Vitality  of  the  whole    Clan    of  Shibbo- 
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letlis,  of  which  he  is  but  a  poor  Upstart  Member.  Their  Vitality 
only  grows  the  stronger  as  they  lose  their  Meaning.  Men  are 
always  to  be  found  who  deeply  love  these  dried-up  gnarled  Stumps 
of  Belief,  in  much  the  same  Spirit  as  a  Postage-Stamp  Collector 
his  Album :  only  in  the  Collector's  Case  the  Love  is  only  silly, 
not  narrowing  and  harmful.  Many  a  Time  has  "  Un-English"  lent 
himself  to  mean  Deceit,  by  pretending  to  be  an  Argument,  and 
thus  gained  Respect  from  Careless  Minds.  How  many  Hustings' 
Orators  during  the  last  Half-Century  have  attacked  the  Ballot 
without  placing  their  chief  Reliance  on  this  disreputable  Ally? 
How  many  intelligent  Electors  have  detected  the  fraudulent  Im- 
personation ?  Happily  this  Stronghold  of  the  Enemy  has  almost 
been  captured  finally  and  for  ever,  and  will  soon  cease,  whatever 
be  its  Destiny  in  other  Ways,  to  offer  Shelter  and  Opportunity 
for  such  Deceit.  Still  the  Impudent  Rascal  sometimes  ventures  to 
intrude  himself  even  into  the  august  Presence  of  the  few  Masters 
of  Parliamentary  Rhetoric  whom  we  still  possess ;  his  absurd 
Attempts  to  silence  their  solid  Arguments  remind  me  of  Nothing 
so  much  as  the  Yelping  of  a  noisome  half-bred  Pug  in  a  Lady's 
stately  Drawing  Room. 

But  something  has  just  caught  my  Eye,  something  behind  the 
yellow  Light  of  my  Reading  Lamp.  Surely  it  is  the  blue  Dawn 
behind  the  Curtain ;  and  I  hear  the  Birds  beginning  to  twitter. 
There  is  our  Clock  striking  Four,  and  I  believe  I  really  feel  in- 
clined to  nod.     So  Good  Night,  my  Diary. 

F. 


Cambi  id°e  '.  published  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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"  Species  patefactast  uerna  Diei 
"  Et  rcserata  uiget  genitabilis  Aura  Fauoni." — LuCR. 


N  Mr  Frederick  Myers'  notable  Poem  of  Saint  Paul,  which 
combines  (in  my  Estimation)  many  marvellous  Beauties  of 
Form  and  Thought  with  a  perfect  Misconception  of  the 
Subject,  I  find  one  Sentence,  at  which  many  of  my  critical  Acquaint- 
ance make  merry,  but  in  which  I  shall  always  be  singularly  well 
pleased : — I  mean  the  Verse  in  which  the  Apostle  is  instructed  to 
speak  of  the  great  Statue  of  Athene  PromacJws  at  Athens,  catching 

"  The  serene  Surprises  of  the  Sun." 

Day-Light  draws  on  in  the  Morning  with  Steps  so  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible, that  any  one  who  is  awake  is  quite  startled  about  once  in  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour  to  discover  how  Light  it  is  getting.  The  same 
Thing  will  be  observed  in  the  Case  of  any  gradual  Process,  whether 
in  the  Intellectual  or  in  the  Material  World.  All  Persons  who  have 
been  working  steadily  at  their  Books  or  Thoughts  are  struck  every 
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now  and  then  with  the  Reflection,  how  much  more  they  know  now 
than  they  did  the  last  Time  of  examining  their  Stores.  Or  if  you 
have  been  taking  a  long  Walk,  are  you  not  quite  astonished  when 
•you  get  to  the  End  of  it  ?  Every  Birthday  of  Mine — though  there 
have  now  been  so  many  that* I  might  well  be  Indifferent  to  their 
Recurrence — leaves  me  so  Thunderstruck  that  I  do  not  recover  until 
about  a  Month  before  the  next. 

But  it  is  the  Shifting  of  the  Seasons  that  produces  most  com- 
monly this  curious  Feeling  of  Surprise.  Every  Time  I  walk  through 
the  great  Avenue  of  Trinity  (and  I  endeavour  nearly  every  Day  to 
return  that  Way  to  my  own  College,  at  the  Risk  of  being  tired),  I 
am  filled  with  a  new  Wonder.  I  cannot  quite  believe  that  the  Trees 
are  out  so  much  ;  I  half  expect  to  see  them  returning  to  their  Winter 
Skeleton  Condition  ;  and  I  am  quite  positive  I  shall  be  amazed  at 
their  Greenness  every  Day  through  the  Summer,  until  the  October 
Days  begin  to  undress  them  from  their  Bravery  and  December  puts 
them  their  snowy  Night-Gowns  on ;  and  then  I  shall  be  just  as  much 
surprised  at  these  new  Processes.  I  have  indeed  expected  to  see  the 
Thing  which  surprises  me;  but  my  Expectation  is  like  a  Watch  that 
goes  too  slow,  and  the  Sight  of  a  Mass  of  Green  Leaves  is  a  Key 
which  puts  it  suddenly  about  Half  an  Hour  on. 

This  perpetual  Amazement  is,  I  fancy,  the  chief  Ingredient  in 
the  intoxicating  Draught  of  Spring  Pleasure.  Almost  any  Kind  of 
unlooked-for  Shock  is  pleasurable  :  it  relieves  the  Monotony  of 
Existence  and  awakes  one  to  the  Consciousness  of  the  Joy  of  Daily 
Life.  And  Spring  is  a  thorough  Shock,  and  a  very  sweet  one,  to  all 
one's  Thoughts  and  Feelings ;  almost  enough  to  shake  People  beside 
themselves.  Spadger  said  to  me  yesterday :  "  Why,  TATLER,  you  look 
quite  Drunk."     "  Yes,  I  am :"   I  replied  :  "  a  Day  like  this  gives  me 
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Delirium  Tremens"  "Indeed,"  he  answered,  "the  Air  is  just  like 
that  Moselle  of  mine  that  you  like  so  much." 

The  other  great  Delight  of  this  glorious  Season  is  the  vague  soft 
Longing  that  it  prompts.  Every  Part  of  all  our  Complex  Nature, 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body, — nay,  every. Member  of  the  Body  and  every 
Division  of  the  Soul,  is  tingling  and  swelling  with  a  rapturous  Desire 
of  Something.  What  it  is  we  want,  we  cannot  tell :  we  seem  to  have 
Everything  we  can  want:  yet  our  Attitude  in  May  is  one  of  Yearning 
for  Something  further.  I  suppose  it  is  the  Feeling  that  all  Nature 
round  us  has  become  Young  again — even  to  the  '  Immemorial  Elms  ' 
and  the  old  Rooks  that  nest  in  them, — and  that  Youth,  however 
lovely,  is  but  the  Promise  and  Earnest  of  Full  Growth,  Imperfection 
striving  to  drop  its  first  Syllable. 

It  is  important  to  consider  and  decide,  what  Use  this  Hunger,  this 
Love,  this  Desire,  shall  be  put  to.  It  is  a  strong  Stream,  and  would 
turn  a  good  Mill.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  Effect  some  of  my  Friends 
will  let  it  have.  Narcissus  will  lie  nearly  all  Day  long  in  a  Tub 
near  Clare  Bridge,  with  a  Novel  and  a  Cup  of  Cyder  or  of  Claret, 
Plenty  of  Writing  Material,  and  (I  fear)  much  Tobacco  to  mar  the 
Perfume  of  the  Lilacs  :  and  every  other  Evening,  as  he  saunters  back 
to  his  Apartments,  he  will  be  smitten  with  a  new  Flame  shot  down 
from  Eyes  in  Upper  Stories,  and  send  me  some  sweet  unmeaning 
Rhymes.  Harry  Spadgcr,  like  the  Manly  Fellow  he  is,  will  be 
wretched  every  Moment  while  his  Knees  are  not  tight  against  his 
beloved  Mare's  Sides ;  and  will  good-humouredly  confound  the 
Coach  who  keeps  him  to  a  modest  Couple  of  Hours'  Work  a  Day : 
he  too,  I  am  afraid,  having  a  careless  hearty  Liking  for  the  Things 
of  Sense,  may  get  into  some  Scrapes, — perhaps  take  too  long  and 
keen  a  Pleasure  in  his  Dinner,  lose  some  Pelf  at  Newmarket  and  at 
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Magdalene,  and  will  almost  certainly  annoy  the  Gentlemen  in  Bands. 
Perpusillus  has  already  hatched  Sixteen  Silk-Worms,  is  making 
himself  frantically  hot  by  inventing  Cumbrous  Methods  of  keeping 
cool,  and  has  by  this  Time  entered  into  a  Controversy  (the  End  of 
which,  if  it  comes,  will  surprise  me  as  much  as  the  Spring)  with  Mr 
Cook  as  to  the  best  Kind  of  Soap  to  take  on  a  Tour  to  Switzerland 
next  September.  That  indefatigable  Fellow,  Higliandry,  goes  wretched- 
ly to  the  Cold-Meat  Hall  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  draws  down 
his  Blinds  and  closes  his  Shutters  all  the  Afternoon  and  reads,  and 
then  takes  his  Exercise  or  Bathe  at  Six  o' Clock  ;  but  even  he  has 
put  aside  his  Aristotle  and  his  Corssen,  and  is  revelling  in  Theocritus, 
the  Phaedrus,  and  the  Georgics. 

With  myself,  Idleness,  though  not  Laziness,  is  the  Order  of  the 
Day :  it  is  a  Strenuous  Idleness  :  for  I  am  exerting  all  my  Powers 
to  prolong  the  perfect  Enjoyment  of  each  Moment  as  it  flies :  and  the 
only  Thing  that  vexes  me  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  Benedicite  in 
the  College  Chapel.  I  am  developing  a  Taste  for  solitary  Walks  and 
often  go  to  Madingley,  and  sit  there  for  an  Hour  gazing  at  the  Horse 
Chestnut  Trees,  dressed  all  over  with  their  White  Tapers  like  vast 
High  Altars,  and  perhaps  come  back  with  both  Hands  full  of  Blue 
Bell  and  Cowslip  and  other  fragrant  Spoils  from  Wood  and  Field.  I 
always  bring  Home  more  than  I  want  for  myself,  for  all  the  little 
Children  by  the  Johnian  Cricket  Ground  have  got  to  know  me  now 
by  Sight  and  beg  me  for  a  Share ;  and  I  am  too  weak  to  refuse. 

A. 


Cambridge:  published  by  E .  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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Vel  intactae  Segetis  per  summa  volaret 

Gramina,  nee  teneras  Cursu  laesisset  Aristas." — Virgil. 


N  turning  over  a  Portfolio  of  Prints  in  Mr  Johnson's  Shop  on 
Saturday  Morning,  I  lit  upon  two  Engravings  of  a  thin 
elderly  Man,  armed  with  Towel,  Bason,  and  Chafingdish. 
In  one  Case  this  Personage  was  represented  as  running  at  full  Speed ; 
in  the  Companion  Picture  he  stood  astride  the  brown-stockinged 
Legs  of  a  young  Student  who  was  tied  into  a  Chair  with  a  long 
Clout  or  Pinafore.  The  Date,  1785,  led  me  to  recognize  a  Character 
of  whom  I  had  often  read, — the  Flying  Barber. 

There  are  divers  Cambridge  Characters  whose  Histories  are  as 
familiar  to  most  of  us  as  their  Portraits: — Elizabeth  Woodcock,  who 
was  buried  more  than  a  Week  in  the  Snow; — Johnny  Stittle,  the 
Nonconformist  Preacher,  who  asked  triumphantly  in  the  Green  Street 
Tabernacle  (afterwards  the  old  Union,  now  the  Reform  Club)  whe- 
ther his  Hearers  supposed  'that  Powl  knew  Greek  V — and  Jemmy 
Gordon,  who  was  an  equal  Favourite  with  a  certain  facetious  Professor 
of  Divinity,  in  the  Conjectures  of  a  Bevy  of  recalcitrant  Bricklayers, 
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whom  I  overheard  discussing  the  Public  Character  probably  repre- 
sented in  the  Cartoon  of  Vanity  Fair,  which  lay  before  them  in  the 
Shop  Window  as  I  entered. 

But  the  Barber  of  Clare  Hall,  Robert  Foster,  has  been  forgotten  of 
late  Years:  his  Occupation  in  the  University  has  gone  along  with 
Bob,  Grizzle,  Tyewig,  Peruke,  Periwig  and  Powder;  although  Mr 
Donagan  still  describes  himself  as  '  Hairdresser  by  Appointment  to 
Trinity  College.' 

The  University  Barber  in  old  Days  was  no  mean  Practitioner. 
At  Oxford  theirs  was  the  only  Trade  which  might  be  followed  by 
matriculated  Persons  ;  and  the  Members  of  the  Company  of  Barbers, 
which  existed  till  1859,  dined  once  a  Year  with  the  Vicechancellor 
and  supped  annually  with  the  Proctors. 

It  was  the  Duty  of  the  College  Barber,  who  was  a  regular  Servant 
of  the  Society,  to  attend  to  the  Tonsure  of  the  Members  of  the  Foun- 
dation. In  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  Saint  John's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  Chapter  of  College  Servants  it  is  said  :  "  A  Barber  also 
is  right  needful  for  the  College,  to  shave  or  clip  his  Head  and  Beard, 
Week  by  Week,  for  the  Master,  Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Students,  as 
each  hath  Occasion.  Nor  is  it  less  needful  that  all  Linen  be  washed 
every  Week." 

In  post-reformational  Times  this  Functionary  appeared  daily 
before  Hall-Time  to  powder  the  Fellows'  Wigs.  As  lately  as  1775 
there  was  a  Barber's  Shop  just  within  Trinity  Gate  near  Bishop's 
Hostel,  where  their  Wigs  were  dressed,  whence  a  Wag  abstracted  them 
one  Saturday  Night  and  placed  them  upon  the  Heads  of  the 
Statues  on  the  Roof  of  the  Library.  This  must  have  been  especially 
mortifying  to  their  Owners,  because  Sunday  was  a  great  Occasion 
for  the  Display  of  Capillary  Attraction  :  so  much  so  that  in  1728  the 
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Vicechancellor  had  issued  a  Programma  'to  All  and  Singular 
Barbers,'  forbidding  them  to  ply  their  Trade  upon  that  Day,  as  '  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector'  had  done  some  Eighty-Five  Years 
before. 

When  Shcnstonc  the  Poet  was  at  Pembroke  College,   Oxford,  it 
was   with    some   personal    Inconvenience    that    he   transgressed    the 
reigning  Fashion  of  Wigs,  by  wearing  his  own  long  Hair  in  the  Way 
which  was  afterwards  practised  at  Cambridge  by  Prince  William  of 
Gldstcr  and  others  who  were  nicknamed  Apollo  s.    But  in  Shenstone  s 
Time  few  at  Oxford  would  visit  him  ;  and  it  was  therefore  perhaps 
not  without  some  personal  Bitterness  that  he  wrote  the  '  Extent  of 
Cookery '  on  the  '  many  Ways  of  Dressing  a  Calf's  Head.'     A  Year 
or   two   before   he   and  Johnson   had    lain    in   the   'perfect  Nest  of 
Singing-Birds,'   another  eminent  Man  at  the   same   College,   George 
WJiitcficld  the  Senator,  had  gone  with  unkempt  Hair  from  a  very 
different  Motive, — because  he  'thought  it  unbecoming  a  Penitent  to 
have  it  powder'd.'    So  too  his  Exemplar  John  Wesley  of  Christchurch 
had  saved  Barber's  Fees  to  give  to  the  Poor ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  only  Instance  of  his  deferring  to  the  Advice  of  another,  was  when 
his  Brother  Sam  persuaded  him  'to  have  the  Ends  off.'     But  until 
the  Fashion  of  Crops  grew  up  in   1795  the  College  Barber  had  his 
Hands  full.     Lucky  was  it  for  all  Parties  that  Rob.  Foster  could  '  fly ' 
with  Foot  and  Hand  as  well  as  Tongue.     For  in  those  Days,  when 
the  decorous  Custom  of  dressing  for  Two  o'clock  Hall  prevailed,  each 
Undergraduate   was    impatient   to   have   his    Head   powdered :    and 
Erskine,  when  'ruthless  Coe'  failed  him,  preferred  to  cut  Hall  rather 
than  that  his  upper  Extremity  should  disaccord  with  the  regular 
white  Stockings  and  Shoes.     The  following  Description  is  from  an 
unpublished  Letter,  by  an  Oxonian  in  1 792  : 
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"A  Quarter  wanting  now  of  Three 
On  entering  Gates  of  Trinity 

For  Dressing  will  suffice ; 
As  Highland  Barber,  far-famed  Duff, 
Within  that  Time  will  Plenty  puff 

Of  Lime  in  both  my  Eyes. 

Speaking  of  Skating,  I  declare 
His  Motions  far  more  rapid  are, 

Whilst  up  and  down  he  runs : 
At  least  he  Thirty  has  to  dress, 
Who  all  at  the  same  Instant  press, 

As  Clamorous  as  Duns." 

Space  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  Silver  Bason  presented  to  the  Flying- 
Barber,  or  of  Tomlinson  {Hone  calls  him  Jacklin),  *  Shaver  and  Poet,' 
known  as  the  Major  of  the  Club  called  Sweet  Sixteen  at  Cambridge, 

where  he 

"Snuff'd  the  Candles  neat  and  pretty, 

Smok'd  his  Pipe  and  sang  his  Ditty, 

'Bout  the  Grantchester  old  Miller 

The  Ghost  and  rusty  Sword  to  kill  her." 

He  too  may  be  seen  pourtrayed  at  Mr  Johnsons. 

X.  A. 


Cambridge :  published  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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"  So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  true." — Tennyson. 


ITHOUT  flattering  myself,  I  think  I  may  now  aver  that  I 
have  attained  to  the  Precept  of  the  great  Philosopher  Kant, 
and    'act   so   that    my    Conduct    is   a  Law  to  all    Rational 

Beings.'     Witness  the  following  Letter,  which  the  Tabellarius  of  the 

Union  brought  to  me  yesterday : — 

"Dear  Tatler, 

"  Do  you  always  speak  the  Truth,  or  do  you  sometimes  allow 
"  yourself  in  Lies  ?  Not  vicious  ones,  I  mean,  but  honest  Lies,  such 
"  as  a  Man  may  speak  with  a  clear  Conscience  ? 

"  Rollicksomc,  of  Magdalen,  came  into  my  Rooms  the  other  Day, 
"just  as  I  had  settled  down,  after  a  long  Walk  and  a  Cup  of  strong 
"  Tea,  to  a  steady  Evening's  Work  at  my  neglected  Differential,  and 
"twirling  his  Gown  round  his  Arm,  'Ah,  Dally?  he  exclaimed, 
"  '  come  and  make  a  Fourth  at  Whist ;  I've  asked  Half  a  Dozen  Men, 
"  and  can't  get  one  of  them ;  so  you  must  come,  old  Fellow,  to  make 
"  up  the  Set'  In  vain  did  I  shake  my  Head,  and  fix  my  Eyes,  like 
"Saint  Anthony  the  Good,  or  Aeneas  before  Dido;  he  only  replied, 
"  '  Hang  those  horrid  dp's,'  and  tried  to  snatch  the  Book  from  my 
"  Hands.  But  strong  in  a  newly-formed  Resolution  to  improve  what 
"  remained    of  the   Term,    I  protested  that   I   was  engaged  to   my 
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"  Coach  next  Morning  at  Nine,  and  resisted  all  his  Importunities  and 
"Objurgations,  even  up  to  the  last  'Well,  you  are  a  Brute,'  with 
"  which  he  slammed  the  Door  and  rushed  away. 

"  Now,  TATLER,  I  was  not  going  to  my  Coach  in  the  Morning, 
"but  this  was  the  only  Excuse  which  I  felt  sure  would  satisfy 
"  Rollicksome  that  I  was  in  earnest  ;  so  I  made  it  without 
"  Hesitation.  Afterwards,  however,  it  seemed  not  quite  right,  you 
"  know,  to  have  told  such  a  thorough  Lie.  What  would  you  have 
"  done  ? 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Dallias  Dubitans." 

In  spite  of  his  light  and  impertinently  familiar  Tone,  our  Friend 
Dally,  as  his  Acquaintances  seem  to  call  him,  is  evidently  earnest  in 
his  Desire  to  ascertain  what  Opinions  I  hold  on  the  Limits  of  the 
Obligation  to  Veracity  in  social  Intercourse.  If  he  and  any  Others 
think  me  an  Oracle,  let  the  Oracle  speak. 

We  justly  pride  ourselves  in  this  University  on  the  Absence  of 
conventional  Restraints,  on  a  Liberty  of  Taste  and  Individual  Sen- 
timent, greater  than  exists  in  any  other  Society.  At  Cambridge,  a 
Man  may,  in  some  Colleges  at  least,  wear  a  Light  Coat  on  a  Sunday. 
Without  applauding  the  offensive  Radicalism  of  Felix  Holt,  who  was 
a  Prig  and  became  the  Slave  of  his  own  Egoism  while  he  gloried  in 
a  Freedom  from  the  Usages  enjoined  by  public  Opinion,  we  look 
favourably  upon  Singularity  in  Manners  and  Habits,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  explain  Eccentricity  as  a  Sort  of  Inspiration.  To  the 
Detriment  of  Politeness  we  cultivate  Unceremoniousness,  and  after  a 
Month's  Knowledge  of  a  new  Friend  we  wear  our  Hat  in  his  Sitting- 
Room,  just  like  Actors  on  the  Stage  in  a  modern  Comedy;  we  pass 
our  dearest  Chum  without  a  Greeting,  barely  notice  a  Porter's  Salute, 
and  trample  disdainfully  on  the  Servility  of  a  Tradesman.  Were  it 
not  for  an  old  Custom  that  still  lingers  among  us  of  Capping  our 
educational  Guardians,  the  Caps  might  grow  on  our  Heads.  The  too 
enthusiastic  and  awkward  Habit  of  shaking  Hands  died  out  Years 
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ago  ;  in  Fact,  it  is,  I  believe,  restricted  by  the  Statutes  to  Tutors  at 
the  Beginning  and  End  of  each  Term. 

Such  being  the  natural  Ease  of  our  Manners,  what  possible 
Reason  can  there  be  for  us,  who  are  unfettered  by  the  Weight  of 
conventional  Usage,  to  sacrifice  Truthfulness  to  any  old-fashioned 
Desire  to  avoid  aggrieving  our  Neighbour  ?  When  a  Half-Acquaint- 
ance, dropping  in  at  our  busiest  Moment,  begins  apologetically  '  I 
hope  I'm  not  interrupting  you/  why  should  we  not  answer,  'Yes,  you 
are;  very  badly'?  The  Interloper  will  mentally  frame  this  Answer 
for  himself,  as  soon  as  he  has  glanced  round  our  Room,  and  will 
disbelieve  whatever  Palliative  we  utter ;  he  will  not  be  angry  with  us 
or  dislike  us,  if  Candour  is  the  Rule  of  our  Society.  Let  us  build  a 
Palace  of  Truth.  From  behind  its  Walls,  which  will  be  not  vitreous, 
we  shall  safely  hurl  our  Missiles  at  the  World  without.  Fancy  the 
first  Favourite  for  the  Craven  calling  on  his  most  dangerous  Com- 
petitor, temporarily  disabled  by  a  sprained  Ankle  two  Days  before  the 
Examination,  and  expressing  his  Delight  at  finding  that  the  Hurt  is 
growing  worse.  Imagine  the  good  Wishes  for  his  present  Enjoyment 
and  future  Happiness  which  would  assail  the  Ears  of  a  Proctor  in  his 
nightly  Denuntiations  of  the  Wickedness  of  Sensuality,  Smoking,  and 
Gownless  Locomotion  ;  or  the  Endearments  that  would  be  lavished 
on  the  Satellite  who  is  authorised  to  fine  you  Half  a  Guinea  for 
winning  any  University  Honour.  I  think  loquacious  Bedmakers 
would  suffer  most  in  an  Age  of  Frankness,  they  are  so  intolerably 
irritating.  Could  Friendship  exist  between  the  Veracious,  or  Esteem, 
or  Reverence  ?  Yes,  if  it  ever  once  came  into  Being,  Friendship 
ought  to  attain  its  Perfection,  but  its  Progress  would  be  retarded  in 
the  earlier  Stages  of  its  Formation.  Where  is  the  Man  who  could 
listen  to  a  Speech  like  this,  and  still  love  the  Speaker  ? — '  Numerous 
as  are  the  Faults  which  I  observe  in  your  Disposition,  and  offensive 
the  Personal  Habits  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  your 
Company,  yet  since  they  are  redeemed  by  a  few  Excellencies  which, 
after  long  Search,  I  can  find  in  no  one  else,  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content  to  receive  you  into  my  Heart,  though  you  fall  immeasurably 
below  my  Ideal.' 
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One  Advantage  that  would  derive  from  the  Re-founding  of  our 
Conversation  on  a  Basis  of  Truth  is  the  Destruction  of  Vanity. 
Vanity  is  Self-Flattery,  which  is  the  worst  Form  of  Flattery.  By 
inverting  the  Maxim  : 

"  To  thine  own  Self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  Night  the  Day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  Man:" 

we  shall  be  true  to  others  first,  and  learn  afterwards  from  their 
undisguised  Estimation  of  us,  what  our  real  Self  is.  When  each 
Companion  is  unable  either  to  flatter  or  to  disparage  us,  the  right 
Opinion  of  our  Character  will  be  forced  upon  us.  How  much  simpler 
is  this  Method  which  I  propose  for  acquiring  the  Knowledge  of  one's 
own  Nature  than  the  Preposterous  Systems  which  are  now  advocated 
by  the  Moralists ! 

The  Contagion  of  our  Ingenuousness  spreading  throughout  the 
Country,  and  ultimately  throughout  the  World,  would  abolish  the 
Office  of  Diplomacy,  and  all  the  other  Arts  of  a  splendid  Mendacity. 
No  longer  would  Mrs  B,  with  smiling  Face  and  out-stretched  Hand 
greeting  Mrs  A,  protest  that  she  was  dying  to  see  the  dear  Creature 
again,  having  just  before,  to  her  Daughters  in  the  Drawing-Room, 
confessed  an  eternal  Hatred  of  the  same  Mrs  A.  Every  Man  would 
be  qualified  to  become  a  Professor  of  Casuistry;  and  the  Chair  of 
that  antient  Study  in  our  Body,  becoming  useless,  might  be  converted 
into  a  Pulpit.  Language,  no  longer  an  Instrument  for  concealing 
Thoughts,  would  lose  all  local  Idioms  and  many  cumbrous  Contri- 
vances for  conveying  the  same  mental  Impression  ;  one  Speech  would 
finally  prevail,  containing  Sounds  to  express  the  subtlest  Movements 
of  the  thinking  Faculty ;  a  Community  of  Words  would  bring  on  a 
Community  of  Interests,  leading  to  the  Establishment  of  a  grand 
Cosmopolis,  or  World-State,  that  would  embrace  all  Nations. 

A  Warning,  adapted  from    Mr  Charles  Kingsley,   will   serve   to 

conclude.     Of  what  I  have  prattled  to-day,  not  a  Line  is  true ;  and 

you  are  not  to  believe  it  even  if  it  is. 

W. 


Cambridge:  published  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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"And  bezonde  that  Yle,  is  another  Yle,  gret   and   gode,  and   plentyfous,  where  that 
hen  gode  Folk  and  trewe,  and  of  gode  Ly  vynge,  aftre  hire  Beleeve,  and  of  gode  Feythe." 

Maundevile. 


"  Sir, 

T  may  divert  some  of  your  Readers  to  have  a  little  Tattle 
about  a  Country  popularly  thought  to  lie  rather  beyond 
the  End  of  the  World,  to  be  about  the  Bigness  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  to  have  no  Claim  to  Attention  besides  the  evil 
Notoriety  it  gained  by  producing  the  little  wicked  Buonaparte. 

"  I  was  at  first  very  loth  to  go  there,  because  I  felt  sure  I  should 
have  to  write  a  Book  about  my  Travels  ;  but  on  arriving  in  Corsica 
I"  found  that  several  were  already  in  Print,  of  divers  Pretentions  and 
sundry  Degrees  of  Accuracy.  The  most  imposing  is  one  by  Mr 
Lear,  better  known  as  the  Author  of  a  Book  of  Nonsense :  but  his 
Plates  give  the  Reader  a  very  inadequate  Conception  of  the  Beau- 
ties of  the  Isle,  and  the  Letter-Press  is  spoiled  by  a  too  constant 
Reference  to  his  former  silly  Work,  and  much  Discourse  of  'small 
spotty  Dogs'  and  the  like.  Miss  Campbell's  little  Book  is  (I  should 
fancy)  on  the  Whole  the  best  and  truest. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  was  only  a  Fortnight  in  Corsica, 
and  all  but  Four  or  Five  Days  of  that  Time  I  was  quiet  at  Ajaccio, 
so  that  indeed  I  have  explored  nothing.  I  own  that  since  my  Return 
from  the  Place  my  prevailing  Feeling  has  been  one  of  great  Igno- 
rance.    '  What  are  the  Mountains  ?'  asks  one;  and  lo  I  know  nothing 
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"  of  Dolomites :  '  How  do  you  conceive  of  the  Round  Towers  ?'  says 
"  another  ;  and  I  hold  my  Tongue,  for  I  had  acquiesced  there  in  the 
"  Belief  that  they  were  all  put  up  against  the  Barbary  Moors.  But 
"  at  any  Rate  I  have  learned  that  the  Island  is  more  than  a  Hundred 
"  and  Twenty  Miles  long,  and  that  it  took  about  Fifteen  Hours  to 
"  cross  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  at  the  fullest  Speed  of  the  Mail  Coach : 
"  and  my  vague  Notions  of  the  fine  Scenery  of  the  Place  have  got 
"  fixed  into  the  Shape  of  Mountains  Ten  Thousand  Feet  high. 

"  I  have  been  in  Switzerland  several  Times,  but  I  never  was  so 
"struck  with  Siviss  Scenery  as  with  Corsican.  Nothing  I  ever  saw  is 
"  more  grand  than  the  View  of  Mount  Rotondo,  as  it  piles  Bank  after 
"  Bank  of  pure  unbroken  Snow  high  over  the  Citadel  of  Corte.  Even 
"  the  Matterhom  is  hardly  more  wonderful  than  the  sharp  black  Peak 
"of  Monte  Cinto,  as  you  look  up  at  it  from  the  Dale  of  Niolo:  and  it 
"is  impossible  to  conceive  any  Thing  more  sublime  than  the  Spectacle 
"of  the  Golden  Mountain — Monte  6!Oro — seen  through  the  Forest  of 
"Pine  and  weird  Lichen-tasselled  Beech  through  which  the  High 
"  Road  passes.  From  the  Top  of  Monte  Rotondo,  they  told  me  you 
"could  see,  on  a  clear  Day,  the  whole  Sweep  of  the  Mediterranean 
"  Sea,  from  Toulon  round  to  Naples.  Very  far  the  noblest  Rock- 
"  Scenery  I  have  ever  beheld  is  in  the  Gorge  of  Evisa.  Then  the 
"  Forests,  which  wrap  the  Waists  of  the  Hills,  are  far  finer  than  the 
"Swiss  ones: — beginning  with  Birch,  and  grey  Beech  tinged  (in 
"March)  with  Red  at  the  Tips;  and  lower  down  mixing  together  the 
"  vast  Lariccio  Pines  with  dark  Spruce  Fir,  which  give  Way  in  their 
"  Turn  to  Cork  and  Holm-Oak,  such  as  Claude  and  Turner  love, 
"  interspersed  with  leafless  Murrey-coloured  Chestnut.  And  then 
"  come  the  last  Folds  of  the  Mountains,  clothed  in  seamless  Garments 
"  of  the  most  wonderful  Brushwood  of  all  Hues — Tree-Heath  and 
"  Broom  and  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Lentisk  and  Gum-Cistus.  And  thus 
"  you  come  down  to  the  deep  Olive-Yards,  and  Orchards  of  Almond 
"and  Orange,  Pear  a;id  Peach  and  Palm  and  Cactus;  out  of  all 
"  which,  somewhere  or  other,  a  white  tall  huddling  Town  stands  out 
"  into  the  Sea.     One  Thing  there  is  (perhaps)   lacking  in   Corsican 
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"Scenery:  you  have  no  Lakes  among  the  Mountains.  But  you 
"cannot  complain,  when  you  have  the  wonderful  Mediterranean 
"  running  up  into  a  Thousand  Bays  and  Creeks,  when  you  can  lie  on 
"your  Back  on  its  buoyant  Waves  and  gaze  over  your  Eyes  at  the 
"Masses  of  Snow  that  tower  above  you.  And  I  must  not  forget  to 
"  notice  the  Flowers,  which  charmed  me  more  than  all :  the  Crocuses 
"that  grow  among  the  Chestnuts,  the  rich  white  Jonquils  in  the 
"Marsh  or  by  the  Brook,  the  Orchises  and  Anemones  under  the 
"  Olives,  and  the  huge  Violets  and  deep  rose  Cyclamens  that  glow 
"  from  about  the  Roots  of  the  Myrtle-Thickets. 

"  Contrary  to  received  Opinion,  I  can  boldly  assert  that  there 
"  is  not  a  single  Brigand  in  the  Island.  Among  themselves  in- 
"  deed,  the  antient  Pastime  of  the  People  is  still  kept  up — the 
"  Vendetta, — 'for  thei  delyten  in  ne  Thing  more,  than  for  to  tighten 
"and  to  sle  Men;  and  the  mo  Men  that  a  Man  may  slee,  the  more 
"  Worschipe  he  hathe  amonges  hem':  but  even  this  is  now  dying  out, 
"in  Spite  of  the  strong  Assertions  of  a  Peasant  with  whom  we  fell 
"into  Conversation  on  Corsican  Ethics:  we  observed  that  the  Vcn- 
" detta  was  on  the  Decline,  we  were  told:  'No  such  Thing,'  he  pro- 
"  tested  indignantly  :  '  there  was  a  Man  shot  on  this  very  Path  a 
"'Week  ago.'  But  to  Strangers,  and  especially  to  Englishmen,  the 
"  People  are  wonderfully  civil,  and  show  the  most  Gentlemanly 
"  Courtesy.  Their  other  good  Qualities  are  Honesty,  Truthfulness, 
"and  Patriotism.  But  they  are  disgracefully  idle: — in  Ajaccio  all 
"the  Men  and  Boys  lie  about  in  the  Street  and  Market-Place,  asleep 
"with  Pipes  in  their  Mouths,  while  the  Work  is  all  done  by  the 
"Women  and  by  Men  from  Lucca.  They  are  also  frightfully  dirty, 
"and  without  Decency,  cruel,  and  behave  very  badly  in  Church. 
"They  are  very  eager  for  Information  about  England:  many  Times 
"  we  had  it  said  to  us, — '  Of  Course  you  are  very  rich  indeed  ;  there 
"'are  no  Poor  in  England:"  and  the  Peasant,  of  whom  I  just  told 
"  you,  remarked  with  great  Mirth,  '  You  others  are  always  governed 
"'by  a  Woman,  are  you  not?'  Naturally  they  are  all  great 
"  Buonapartists,  and  are  very  angry  with  the  Treatment   Monsieur 
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" Rouher  has  met  with:  for  they  hate  to  be  thought  Fre7ich,  and 
"  consider  Buonaparte  their  Emperor  and  France  a  Dependency. 

"The  Domestic  Animals  in  the  Island  are  rather  odd.  They  are 
"  all  very  very  small.  The  Horses  are  mostly  as  small  as  Donkeys, 
"the  Donkeys  as  big  Pigs,  the  Pigs  as  full-grown  Hares.  The  Pigs 
"  are  brindled  and  wear  Manes,  having  the  truculent  Aspect  of  Minia- 
"  ture  Wild  Boars.  The  Sheep  are  for  all  the  World  like  small  Emus, 
"  except  in  the  Number  of  their  Limbs,  being  clad  in  dark  feathery 
"  Hair  with  broad  Tails  to  the  Ground :  they  are  very  droll  and 
"  merry,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  Sight  to  see  a  Flock  coming  down  the 
"  Road,  bucking  at  every  Step.  The  Horses  are  the  wretchedest 
"  Creatures  ever  seen  :  they  bleed  wherever  the  Harness  touches 
"  them,  and  the  Drivers  flog  them  with  heavy  Thongs  until  one  feels 
"  quite  ill  to  hear  it.  One  Day  I  was  travelling  in  the  Mail  Coach 
"with  the  Judge  of  the  Country — a  low  Boor, — and  expressed  to  him 
"  my  Indignation  at  the  poor  Beasts'  Sufferings  :  '  Hah  Bah',  he 
"  cried,  'je  suppose  qu'ils  sont  de  mauvais  Chevaux.'  I  ventured  to 
"  plead  that  the  poor  Creatures  were  not  morally  bad,  but  lacked  the 
"  needful  Force  :  '  Bien  sur,'  said  he,  '  nos  Chevaux  ne  sont  pas  forts! 

"  I  must  note  just  one  Custom  of  the  People  of  Ajaccio.  The  Sea- 
"  Urchin  or  Echinus  is  very  common  there:  and  the  Folk  go  down  to 
"  the  Beach  in  Search  of  them,  provided  with  long  Fingers  of  Bread  ; 
"  which  they  thrust  into  the  living  Beast,  stir  him  round  therewith. 
"  and  then  proceed  to  eat  the  Sop. 

"  The  Hotel  Gcrmania  at  Ajaccio  is  thoroughly  comfortable,  and 
"kept  by  clean  homely  Germans:  besides  this  there  is  not,  to  my 
"  Knowledge,  any  other  good  Inn  in  the  Country.  I  suppose  I  ought 
"  now  to  stop,  as  you  will  have  no  more  Room.  I  only  add  that  (like 
"Sir  John  Mandcvile)  'now  I  am  comen  Horn,  mawgree  my  Self.' 

"Yours  ever, 

"An  Explorer." 
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dvSpwv  i)pwwv  duov  ye'vos. — Hesiod. 


HAVE  of  late  been  engaged  in  the  Perusal  of  several 
Novels,  good,  bad  and  indifferent:  and  this  Perusal  has  led 
me  to  make  divers  Reflections  upon  the  various  Matter 
therein  contained,  and  more  especially  upon  that  indispensable  Per- 
sonage the  Hero.  Now  the  Hero  need  in  no  wise  possess  any 
Heroic  Attributes,  in  Fact  he  is  usually  singularly  destitute  of  them; 
he  it  is,  however,  whose  Duty  is  to  assist  at  the  Majority  of  the 
most  thrilling  Incidents,  and  either  to  marry  the  Heroine  and  live 
happily  for  an  indeterminate  Period,  or  else  to  end  his  Days  without 
her  in  Pining  and  Solitude. 

So  much  for  the  Definition  of  the  general  Notion,  Hero.  But 
there  are  several  Types  of  this  Genus  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
classify  and  describe.  Now  the  Abstract  Hero  may  be  most  univer- 
sally qualified  under  two  Classes,  the  Material  and  the  Intellectual. 
And  of  these  again  there  are  various  subordinate  Species.  Let  us 
first  consider  those  belonging  to  the  Material  Class  :  of  which  we  will 
take  first  in  Order  that  which  may  be  defined  as  the  Magnificently- 
Profligate. 

The  Magnificently-Profligate  Hero  is  generally  an  Officer  in  some 
fashionable  Regiment.    His  Father  is  invariably  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 
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His  Stature  is  fixed  somewhere  between  Six  and  Seven  Feet,  and  the 
Description  of  his  Beauty  is  almost  Oriental  in  its  Hyperbole.     He 
has  the  Muscles  of  Hercules,  the  Form  of  Apollo,  and  the  Soul  of 
Mephistopheles.     He  is  utterly  selfish,  profligate,  irreligious,  the  very 
Incarnation  of  sensual  Grossness,    yet  he  is  most  fastidious  in  his 
Refinements :  he  will  not  get  intoxicated  but  on  the  choicest  Wines  ; 
he  snores  in  his  drunken  Slumber  upon  a  Velvet-cushioned  Sofa,  or 
reels  to  Bed  upheld  by  obsequious  Lackeys  :  while,  outside,  his  hum- 
bler Brother,  overcome  by  the  Fumes  of  plebeian  Gin,  lies  sprawling 
in  the  Gutter  till  under  the  unwelcome  Guidance  of  the  Policeman  he 
is  led  to  his  chilly  Couch  in  the  Cells.      And  thus  are  all  our  Hero's 
Immoralities  gilded  with  a  Pomp  and  Luxury  of  Adornment  well 
calculated  to  dazzle   the  unwary  Eye.     The  Peacock's  Feathers  are 
stuck  so  lavishly,  that  we  almost  fail  to  see  the  Jackdaw  underneath. 
Nor  does  his  Biographer  scruple  to  claim  for  him  Virtues  to  which 
he  has  not  the  faintest  Title.     With  "  innate  Delicacy"  he  sometimes 
(not   always)    withdraws    out   of    Hearing   of  a    Conversation^  not 
intended  for  his  Ears  ;  with  a  "  fine  Sense  of  Honour"  he  refrains 
from  opening  his  Friend's  Letters  which  have  accidentally  fallen  into 
his  Hands.     Nay  this  Sense  of  Honour  is  so  extremely  acute  that 
over  a  Game  of  Cards  at  Night  he  will  swindle  some  Victim  of  all 
he  has  in  the  World,  and  shoot  him  the  next  Morning  if  he  presumes 
to  complain  of  this  Treatment.     Indeed  he  shrinks  not  from  Cheating 
and  Defrauding  his  own  Father,  and  to  this  End  his  slender  mental 
Capacity  is  chiefly  devoted.     His  Generosity  is  much  lauded  ;    but 
when  we  look  for  it  in  his  Actions  we  find  only  a  mean  and  selfish 
Cunning.     One  Virtue  he  possesses  because  he  cannot  help  it,  which 
is  mere  brute  Courage.     His  Conversation  is  brilliant,  if  empty;  and 
his  Horsemanship  is  superb ;  he  is  moreover  always  engaged  in  some 
stupendous  Adventure  of  a  more  or  less  disreputable  Nature.     These 
Facts,  but  still  more  the  glowing  Extravagance  with  which  all  his 
Doings  are  described,  certainly  invest  him  with  a  Kind  of  spurious 
Splendour;   which  however   on  closer  Inspection    only   makes   him 
more  hideous  and  loathsome.     Any  Book    in  which  he   makes   his 
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Appearance  is  certain  to  be  irredeemably  corrupt  and  pernicious. 
There  will  be  found  slight  Variations  in  different  Individuals  of  this 
Class,  but  the  Differentia  of  them  all  is  exceeding  Littleness  dressed 
up  to  look  Big. 

The  second  Species  I  may  term  the  Vigorously-Animal  Hero. 
Though  less  vicious  than  the  Kind  previously  described,  he  is  yet 
sufficiently  objectionable.  He  is  generally  introduced  as  delivering 
a  distressed  Maiden  from  an  enraged  Bull ;  or  as  dragging  her 
dripping  from  the  Jaws  of  a  Cataract ;  or  as  checking  her  frantic 
Courser  on  the  extreme  Verge  of  a  yawning  Precipice  ;  or  as  per- 
forming some  Feat  of  Strength  and  Agility  which  no  Man  ever 
has  nor  (I  think)  ever  will  achieve.  But  the  Interest  which  is 
aroused  by  this  promising  Commencement  (alas!)  too  soon  vanishes. 
In  Fact  this  Kind  of  Hero  is  hopelessly  Dull: — 

"  Whether  he  talked,  wrote,  or  rehearsed, 
Still  with  this  Dulness  was  he  cursed  ; 
Dull — beyond  all  Conception  Dull." 

All  his  Mind  is  upon  Pigeon-Shooting  and  upon  Fox-Hunting.  We 
are  dragged  through  a  doleful  Category  of  his  Exploits  with  a 
Double-Barrel  and  across  Country.  His  Ideal  of  Beauty  is  a  Racer 
stripped  for  the  Contest ;  of  Happiness,  a  Cigar  and  a  Glass  of  steam- 
ing Grog.  If  he  occurred  only  in  that  psychological  Curiosity  called 
the  Sporting  Novel,  his  Existence  might  be  excused  ;  but  sailing  as 
he  does  under  various  Flags  he  is  a  Nuisance  that  ought  to  be  abated. 
A  third  is  the  Bucolical  Hero.  This  (I  confess)  is  much  more  to 
my  Liking  than  either  of  the  Former.  I  am  constrained  to  admit 
that,  he  is  appallingly  and  preternaturally  stupid  :  but  he  is  honest 
and  upright,  faithful  and  affectionate ;  he  is  noble  with  the  Nobility  of 
a  Newfoundland  Dog.  Though  his  Heart  be  set  on  the  Fattening  of 
Sheep  and  the  Growing  of  Turnips  (not  that  he  is  necessarily  agricul- 
tural, but  I  take  that  as  the  Type),  yet  he  has  an  Instinct  which  tells 
him  of  something  higher,  albeit  he  comprehend,  it  not.  Herein  lies 
his  great  Difference  from  the  other  Two — the  second  of  whom  can 
conceive  nothing  more  divine  than  the  Race-Horse,  the  first  nothing 
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more  divine  than  himself.  The  third  is  on  the  Borderland  between 
our  two  chief  Classes ;  he  is  indeed  Material,  but  there  is  in  him  a 
Fore-Tone  (as  the  Germans  would  say)  of  the  Spiritual. 

I  have  dilated  at  such  Length  upon  the  Material  Types,  that  there 
is  but  little  Space  left  for  the  Intellectual.  Yet  of  this  Class  there  is 
one  Species  against  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  off  an  antient 
Grudge.  This  is  the  Infallibly-Immaculate  Hero.  There  is  a  good 
Deal  of  Variety  among  Individuals  of  this  Species,  but  that  which 
I  consider  the  most  perfect  Type  is  almost  identical  with  that 
described  by  Aristotle  as  the  Great-Souled  Man.  But  in  my  Estimate 
of  his  Character  I  am  compelled  to  differ  diametrically  from  the  great 
Philosopher,  who,  I  am  convinced,  can  neither  have  encountered  his 
Paragon  in  real  Life  nor  seen  him  depicted  in  a  Romance.  For  the 
Benefit  of  such  of  my  Readers  as  are  but  moderately  versed  in  the 
Ethies,  I  will  describe  him.  Though  belonging  to  the  Intellectual 
Division,  he  possesses  all  Physical  Advantages.  He  is  of  lofty- Stature 
and  lordly  Proportions  ;  his  Countenance  is  full  of  severe  and  classic 
Dignity  ;  his  Voice  is  deep  and  resounding.  His  Brow  is  heavy  with 
its  Load  of  Wisdom  ;  his  Face  is  as  a  Placard  which  should  say, 
"  Oracles  delivered  here  of  the  first  Quality,  Wholesale  and  Retail." 
He  has  read  every  Book  that  ever  was  written  (except  Dickens  and 
the  like)  ;  he  brims  with  all  abstrusest  Lore ;  there  is  no  Subject  of 
Heaven  or  of  Earth  on  which  he  has  not  an  Opinion  cut  and  dried. 
He  never  committed  a  Fault  or  a  Mistake  in  his  Life,  and  knows  it 
One  might  conceive  him,  when  an  Infant  in  the  Cradle,  instructing 
his  Nurse  in  the  most  scientific  Way  of  Feeding  him  out  of  a  Bottle. 
His  Condescension  to  his  Inferiors  (who  are  all  who  come  in  Contact 
with  him)  is  crushing :  if  any  one  presumes  to  differ  from  him,  a 
ponderous  Dictum,  weightily  sarcastic,  annihilates  him  like  a  Six- 
Hundred-Pound  Shot.  I  can  thankfully  say  that  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  a  perfect  Specimen  in  a  living  State,  and  I  fervently  hope  I 
never  may.  D. 
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"All  the  other  Colleges  in  Fesse  hold  some  Resemblance  with  this,  and  in  euery  of  them 
are  Readers  or  Professors  in  diuers  Sciences  prohibited  by  the  Founders." — Purchas. 

LTHOUGH  I  never  intended  to  supplement  the  Labours  of 
the  reprinting  Societies,  I  do  not  scruple  to  put  before  the 
Learned  the  following  Passage  which  my  Friend  CJiarlu 
Highandry  has  decyphered  from  the  Binding  of  a  late  XlVth  Century 
Manuscript  of  the  Golden  Legend  in  the  College  Library.  He  is  of 
Opinion  that  it  originally  formed  the  Conclusion  of  the  17th  Chapter 
of  the  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  Iohn  Maundevile,  Kt.  (p.  186,  in 
HallkvcWs  Reprint),  but  was  suppressed  by  the  Authority  of  the 
'holi  Fadir'  the  Pope  as  involving  the  Heresy  of  the  Antipodes. 

"...And  now  I  have  seyd  3U  the  roundnesse  of  the  Firmament; 
and  wytethe  wel  that  if  a  man  schal  take  Schyppyng  and  Mete 
and  Drinke  ynow,  and  schal  flote  stil  to  Est  fro  the  Londe  of  the 
grete  Chane  of  Cathay,  he  schal  com,  3 iT  he  saile  wyth  Sotyltee,  to 
Yles  as  our  awen,  where  men  speken  as  wee  in  our  awen  Tonge  ; 
saf  onlie,  as  I  wene,  thei  stonden  feet  a3enst  feet  with  us,  3it  ben 
thei  nat  sicke  ne  da3yd — for  thei  ben  so  accostomed  fro  their  3outh 
upp.  Now  in  the  firste  of  these  Yles  there  ben  felonous  and  dis- 
pytous    Folke   and   wykked :    for   the   lewed    Peple   hiden   hem    in 
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ambusch,  and  whanne  thei  see  the  Lordes  of  the  lond,  thei  sleen 
hem  with  Schottyngs.  And  these  other  ben  in  gret  Tribulacyon 
and  mochel  Drede  of  those.  And  the  He  is  cleped  Yrelonde,  sith 
the  peple  ben  ryghte  yrous  and  ful  of  Wrath.  And  in  this  Yle  ben 
none  Frossches  ne  Todes  ne  Neddres  ne  Ratouns  ne  Mees  ne  Ewtes 
ne  no  maner  Venym,  for  their  Seynte,  as  men  seyn,  ffrayed  away 
all  manere  soch  Filthes,  that  there  ben  non  left.  And  the  peple 
drinken  Wyn  of  Greynes  cesouned  with  Smoke :  and  whanne  thei 
ben  wel  dronken,  thei  fyghten  wyth  Battes  and  Staves,  and  syngen 
and  maken  Melodye  as  thei  can. 

And  in  the  next  yle  ben  Folk  seefarying  and  Fysschermen, 
wherefor  men  clepen  that  Contree  Angle  Lond  in  hir  propre  Tonge. 
For  at  certeyn  Cesouns  cometh  gret  plentee  of  Fysches  so  that  man 
may  nat  unethes  se  but  ffyssches :  and  men  take  als  many  as  hem 
liketh,  and  clepen  hem  Bloteres,  for  a  few  of  hem  ben  ynow  to  fil  a 
man  so  that  hee  lakketh  nat  Viaundes  moch  mo. 

And  herein  ben  many  gode  Townes,  whereof  one  Town  is  Grante- 
brigge,  where  ben  Clerkes  ryght  plentwyse :  3 it  can  thei  not  syngen  no 
maher  Prickeson  ne  Psawtere  :  and  whanne  thei  se  a  Mynstralle  or 
Jogulour  thei  have  him  not  ynto  hir  Hows  wyth  hys  Organs  or 
Psauterie,  but  thrusten  him  into  the  Waies  and  3even  him  Money, 
two  Pens,  to  depart  him  unto  the  nyghe  Strete ;  wych  ys  to  me  grete 
Mervaylle.  And  thei  han  dyvers  straunge  Costoums,  sum  gode  and 
sume  euyl,  wherof  I  schall  devyse  30U  but  few,  sith  Tyme  ys  short. 
Also  I  was  not  there :  but  oftsythes  I  have  sen  them  that  were.  The 
3onge  Men  of  hem  grynden  ;  but  the  olde  Clerkes  plow3en.  And  thei 
sailen  gladly  upon  the  Flom  Cham,  which  ys  not  so  grete  als  Nilus 
by  an  halfendelle ;  and  for  Symplenesse  thei  han  ne  Pylot  ne  Lodes- 
man  to  guide  hir  Schyppe,  saf  sely  Cockes  onlie,  as  men  seyn,  and 
when  oon  Schyp  smytith  an  odir  Schyppe  thei  cryen,  A  Foule.  Now 
they  maken  all  hire  Busynes  and  Dyligeance  for  to  ben  held  gode 
Roweres  in  Boots ;  and  thereto  thei  eten  Colops  of  flesch  of  Beves 
rawe,  and  Eyren,  for  to  wexen  strong,  and  thei  drynken  gode  Bever- 
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age  and  swete  and  norysshynge,  but  sfirae  drynken  Wyn  pr  as 

the  Sarrazir.  thei  dronken  it  openly  thei  scholde  ben 

repreved.  But  thei  deeme  it  gret  synne  to  scholay  in  travaile  of 
-;es.  For  him  which  sitteth  sadlye  at  scripture  of  Bokes,  which  is 
a3enst  Kynde.  of  hym  sykerly  shul  the  chief  Clerkes  taken  no  Kepe : 
but  of  tho  which  plaien  and  abyden  abroad  in  the  Nyghte  cesoun, 
thei  taken  note,  and  let  make  a  Bille  of  hire  Names ;  and  on  the 
morwe   the   Dene   of  hire    Chirche  sendeth    for   hem   to   don   hem 

erence.     And  oon  of  hem  seyd,  that  3if  hee  peyned  hym  to  abide 
abroad  alle  Night  and  retourned  him  not  tyl  the  morwe,  the  Mai 
Abbotte  hym  self  shal  calle  hym  to  don  hym  the  more  Honour.   And 
3if  he  3it  abyde  abroad  oon  nyghte  or  I  then  hee  schal  presently 

let  remeve  him,  sith  he  is  preved  wel  conynge  and  parfeit.  and  apt  to 
lernen  others  and  no  longer  to  scolay.  And  als  many,  as  gon  abroad 
in  the  Nyght,  schuln  araye  hemself  in  a  long  Goune,  for  terrour  of  the 
Dogges.  For  there  ben  many  Bulle  Houndes  in  thilke  Citee,  full  flete 
and  fiers ;.  that  ys  a  grette  Plague ;  and  thei  han  thys  kynde,  that 
whanne  thei  sen  one  go  in  thys  Apparyl,  thei  grucchen,  yet  leten  hym 
passe :  but  if  one  goe  withouten  that  Rayment.  anon  thei  lepen  upon 
him  for  to  devouren  hym.  And  for  so  moche  as  that  is  gret  Peryi 
thei  appoynten  four  strong  Prestes  everyche  3eer,  that  han  Wytt  and 
Spede,  for  to  suen  tho  Bestes.  And  thei  clepen  hem  Procuracy 
for  that  thei  taken  care  of  the  3onge  Scoleres.  And  if  oon  of  tho 
Dogges  takyth  ony  man,  anon  comith  the  Preste,  and  manassith  the 
Hound,  and  chaceneth  him,  and  worschipeth  the  man,  and  letteth 
him  go,  when  he  hath  axid  hym  of  hys  Name  and  hys  Duelling.  I 
ben  thei  covytouse,  and  demaunden  of  the  folysche  5outhe  so  moche 
for  hise  Delyvraunce,  VI  pieces  of  S]  r  or  mo,  that  full  ofte  a  Man 
wole  sunnere   fie  5if  that  hee  maie,  then  dispende   so   gret 

Ricchesse  for  hys  Salvacyoun. 

Also  thei  estemen  most  worthi  hym,  who  shall  be  found  aftre 
Ynqu:  a  the  most  unlernyd  in  the  Mathimatykes;  and  thei  toke 

hym  a  mighty  grete  Spone  of  Tre,  for  that  hee  ys  meet  to  suppe 
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wyth  the  Fende  hym  selve  for  hys  noblenes.  And  when  oon  of  the 
auncient  Clerkis  wil  maken  a  solempne  Feste,  hee  3iveth  Billes  of  the 
Viaundes  to  hys  Guestis,  but  he  endytith  hem  in  an  outlandish 
Tonge,  for  hit  ys  not  leful  for  hym  to  speke  moch  of  that  he  eteth. 
And  yt  is  not  leful  in  this  Ryaum  for  a  man  to  take  mo  than  oon 
Wyf ;  and  sume  take  nat  any,  which  is  to  me  grete  Mervaylle,  for  thei 
ben  restrayned  by  Lawe  and  defended.  Now  undirstondethe  wel, 
the  Men  of  this  Contre  ben  gode  Christen  men  as  thei  seyn  ;  how- 
beit  thei  don  3ive  worschypp  to  Ydoles  and  Symulacres  according  to 
hir  Noblesse  and  Paupertee,  as  I  schal  say  30U.  The  olde  Clerkes 
worschippen  Stockes  and  Rotes  of  Grew,  and  som  don  honour  to 
noysom  and  hydous  Mostres,  as  Bestes  wyth  III  Feet,  and  thei 
clepen  hem  Tripoes,  which  ben  a3enst  Kynde  and  felonous  ;  but  the 
3onge  men  maken  homage  to  lytille  Go,  and  to  Shippes  and  Destreres. 
And  wytethe  wel,  that  thei  ben  Wynbibers,  and  folke  glotenous ;  for 
thei  make  nat  the  mede  of  Delyvernesse  als  the  men  of  Grew  in  Elis 
and  Olympia,  of  Appulles  and  soch  Thynges;  but  Appules  thei  eten 
for  Delyte  sodden  as  Sawse  with  Gees,  and  Parslyes  thei  leet  kytten 
smale  and  sowcen  hem  in  Botyre  and  suppen  hem  wyth  Flessche  of 
Moutons  seethyd :  but  thei  eten  gladlyest  of  Pynes,  and  there  of  thei 
maken  gret  servyse  for  Lordes.  But  for  medes  thei  taken  Cups  of 
Sylver  to  drynken  Wyn  withal.  And  mo  I  wyl  not  now  sey  30U  at 
this  present  cesoun,  lest  30U  ben  da3yd.  Wherfore  Aristotle  seyth 
in  Moralibus,  Haec  missa  faciamus,  that  is  to  seyn,  We  may  maken 
theise  Mattres  in  a  Messe." 

X.  A. 
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"  Digressu  ueteris  confusus  amici." — Juvenal. 


A R  TING  is  a  Word  of  evil  Omen  in  our  Ears.  It  seems  to 
speak  of  pleasant  Days  ended,  of  Holidays  played  out,  of 
Silence  where  there  was  merry  Talk  and  Laughter,  of  Lone- 
liness where  there  was  Companionship  such  as  our  Heart  loved,  of 
Window-Curtains  pulled  down  and  Drawing-Room  Chairs  covered 
up, — of  every  Thing  which  is  dreary  and  cheerless,  and  calculated  to 
bring  on  a  Fit  of  the  Blues,  a  Hatred  of  Mankind,  and  an  excessive 
Consumption  of  Tobacco.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Word  entirely  deserves  its  evil  Fame.  We  have  the  Authority  of 
Romeo  for  believing  that  the  Parting  from  a  Beloved  One  is  'Sweet 
Sorrow,' — a  Sorrow  indeed,  yet  still  a  sweet  one.  And  indeed  do  we 
ever  feel  so  warm-hearted  or  affectionate  towards  a  Friend  as  when 
we  wish  him  Good  Bye  ?  It  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  have  him 
with  you,  and  you  brought  out  your  best  Port  Wine,  and  your  very 
finest  Cigars,  whereby  to  express  the  Value  in  which  you  held  him, 
but  still  all  Things  must  come  to  an  End,  the  best  of  Friends  must 
part,  and  on  the  Whole  there  is  a  good  Deal  to  be  said  in  Favour  of 
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having  your  House  and  your  Hours  to  dispose  of  without  consulting 
some  one  else's  Convenience,  and  so — and  so — well,  the  Parting  is 
not  altogether  melancholy. 

In  Fact  I  doubt  whether  the  actual  Parting  from  anyone,  however 
much  beloved,  is  unmixedly  evil  in  itself.  We  press  each  other's 
Hands  long  and  fervently ;  we  promise  Correspondence  (which  Pro- 
mise we  seldom  keep) ;  we  wave  Handkerchiefs  or  Hats  as  the  Car- 
riage drives  off,  or  the  Train  moves  out  of  the  Station  ;  we  shout  our 
last  Words,  and  refer  by  a  Phrase  or  a  Look  to  past  Pleasures  and 
Jokes ;  there  is  a  Stir  and  a  Life  about  it  all  that  is  not  without  its 
Charm.  Nor  is  it  Nothing  that  for  those  few  last  Minutes  we  two, 
who  are  parting,  feel  that  we  are  to  each  Other  the  one  absorbing  and 
important  Interest. 

Why  do  we  all  profess  then  to  hate  Partings  ?  Much  for  the  same 
Reason  (I  think)  that  we  profess  to  hate  taking  too  much  Wine.  Not 
that  it  is  unpleasant  in  itself;  but  because  of  the  after  Effects,  which 
come  when  the  abnormal  Glow  has  faded,  and  Reaction  sets  in  with 
Hints  of  Headache  and  Biliousness.  I  for  my  Part,  after  a  Parting 
with  a  Friend,  though  such  Parting  was  not  one  that  I  should  have 
cared  to  put  off  indefinitely,  am  sure  to  have  many  a  Twinge  of 
remorseful  Reflection.  How  much  kinder  I  might  have  been,  I  think. 
At  the  Time  I  imagined  that  I  evaded  doing  Something  for  him 
which  was  inconvenient  to  myself  with  a  good  Deal  of  Cleverness, 
without  his  detecting  me,  and  without  incurring  the  Charge  of  Morose- 
ness.  Now  I  wish  I  had  done  it :  the  Inconvenience  would  have  been 
over  and  forgotten,  the  Kindness  would  have  remained.  A  Day  or 
Two  ago  I  thought  myself  quite  justified  in  losing  my  Temper  at 
Something  he  said  or  did.  Now,  what  a  Fool  I  was,  I  think:  the 
Provocation  seems  now  ridiculously  small,  the  Anger  monstrous  and 
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unkind.  If  the  Days  could  only  come  over  again,  think  I,  how 
obliging  my  Actions,  how  sweet  my  Temper  should  be.  This  is  the 
Sting  the  Parting  has  left.  Remorse  has  been  called  the  '  Toothache 
of  the  Mind,' — it  is  rather  the  Crapulous  Headache. 

And  if  this  be  the  Case  with  ordinary  Partings,  it  is  so  tenfold 
with  that  last  Parting  of  all.  When  the  Eyes  that  once  looked  Kind- 
ness into  ours  are  closed,  and  the  Hand  once  warm  in  ours  is  cold  for 
ever,  how  many  Thousands  of  Occasions  rush  into  our  Minds  on  which 
we  might  have  been  a  little  kinder,  a  little  more  long-suffering,  a 
little  more  liberal.  If  we  had  only  put  off  our  Engagements,  that 
Time  he  wanted  us,  and  gone  to  see  him  ;  if  we  had  only  given  him 
that  Trifle  he  asked  of  us ;  if  we  had  only  borne  with  him  once  more; 
if  we  had  only  answered  him  kindly  when  he  would  have  made  up 
that  Quarrel ;  if  only — only — Ah,  that  is  a  Sorrow  worse  than  the 
one  we  felt  as  we  grasped  his  stiffening  Hand  for  the  last  Time,  and 
saw  the  Eyes  we  loved  glazing  slowly.  This  is  a  Sorrow  which  comes 
to  us  afterwards,  when  we 

"  Sit  musing  on  the  little  Lives  of  Men, 

And  how  they  mar  that  little  by  their  Feuds." 

And  it  is  a  Pain  which  is  cheaply  bought  off  even  by  a  sensible 
Sacrifice  of  Convenience.  Though  perhaps  this  is  after  all  a  selfish 
Motive  from  which  to  do  Kindnesses,  and  might  form  a  fair  Text  for 
those  Philosophers  who  will  have  it  that  all  our  good  Actions  are 
based  on  Regard  for  Self:  that  the  ultimate  Reason  of  our  acting 
justly,  truthfully,  purely,  is  the  Conviction  that  such  Conduct  will 
pay  us  best.  For  my  Part,  there  are  some  Truths,  for  which,  though 
I  hold  them  in  all  Respect,  I  have  neither  Love  nor  a  Desire  of  nearer 
Acquaintance.     This  is  one  of  them,  if  it  be  indeed  a  Truth.     And 
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I  must  confess  that  to  refer  all  the  Noble  Deeds,  the  Heroic  Actions, 
the  Glorious  Martyrdoms  of  Self-Denial  and  Generosity,  of  which  we 
have  read  and  heard,  and  which  have  stirred  the  Hearts  and  loosened 
the  Tears  of  many  of  us, — to  refer  these  (I  say)  to  an  "  Enlightened 
Selfishness"  will  deprive  me  for  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  those 
fast  perishing  Illusions,  if  such  they  be,  which  make  Life  interesting 
and  worth  living. 

But  to  return  to  the  Subject  of  Partings.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
which  are  unmitigated  Evils.  For  instance  ;  Parting  with  your  last 
Tooth,  or  your  last  Curl ;  Parting  with  a  Five  Pound  Note  to  a  Friend 
who  has  borrowed  one  before,  and  whom  you  know  to  be  hopelessly 
insolvent;  Parting  with  all  Hope  of  a  Legacy  when  your  rich  Rela- 
tion's Will — leaving  everything  to  the  County  Hospital — has  been 
read  ;  Parting  with  my  Readers  at  the  End  of  a  Series  ;  and  this 
(let  me  hope)  will  be  as  unmitigated  a  Grief  to  my  Readers  as  to  me; 
for,  at  the  End  of  this  Term,  part  we  must,  and  for  Good. 

S. 
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HE  Coach  of  our  Boat  came  to  me  yesterday  Morning,  and 
asked  if  I  would  go  down  to  the  River  in  the  Evening,  and 
give  the  Time  at  the  Starting  of  the  Race.  I  was  rather 
doubtful  of  my  Ability  to  perform  so  important  a  Duty,  but  he 
reassured  me,  saying  in  his  pleasant  Way,  it  was  a  Thing  that  '  Any 
Fool  could  do.'  Thinking  it  right  to  dress  in  Character,  I  donned  the 
Boating  Costume  which  had  now  for  some  Time  lain  by ;  as  I  had 
not  worn  it  since  my  Freshman's  Term,  when  the  Captains  expended 
great  Pains  in  endeavouring  to  train  me  to  be  a  Coxswain  (my  small 
Stature  seeming  to  show  a  natural  Fitness  for  that  Sphere  of  Useful- 
ness) ;  but  owing  to  my  unfortunate  Short  Sight  I  was  at  length 
rejected  as  incorrigible. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Post  Reach  many  of  the  Boats  had  already- 
found  their  Stations,  and  the  Crews  were" disporting  themselves  on  the 
Towing  Path  with  rather  forced  Merriment.  It  was  truly  interesting 
to  observe  the  various  Demeanours  which  characterised  the  Oarsmen  : 
the  Hope  which  was  written  on  the  Countenances  of  some,  the  Despair 
which  darkened  the  Features  of  others,  while  they  discussed  with 
bated  Breath  by  what  Means  they  might  best  escape  some  dreaded 
Pursuer. 
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What  pleased  me  most  was  the  Evidence  which  I  saw  of  an 
amazing  Esprit  de  Corps  existing  in  the  Hearts  of  all.  And  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  of  all  the  Pursuits  in  which  Undergraduates  engage, 
Boating  is  the  one  which  fosters  this  Spirit  most  perfectly.  How  few 
of  those,  whose  principal  Employment  here  is  Reading,  have  much 
Thought  in  it  beyond  themselves.  Some  make  their  own  Culture  the 
great  Object  of  their  Work  ;  but  with  too  many,  Study  is  engaged  in, 
not  because  it  is  at  all  tasteful  to  them,  but  merely  because  of  the 
Material  Rewards  ensured  by  successful  Competition.  And  of  other 
Pursuits  the  same  may  be  said.  The  Cricketer's  Aim  is  to  make  the 
Score  off  his  own  Bat.  The  Athlete  runs  for  his  own  Glory  and  his 
own  Pots.  But  these  Rowing  Men  moved  my  Admiration  greatly,  for 
they  had  laboured  and  trained  long,  and  were  going  to  labour  still 
harder,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Colleges.  Their  Place  on  the  River  was 
to  be  maintained,  for  it  was  a  Legacy  handed  down  from  unknown 
Predecessors,  and  the  Tradition  must  be  kept  up.  I  verily  believe 
there  was  scarcely  a  Man  there  who  would  not  give  up  long  Years  of 
Life,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  hope  to  make  a  Bump  for  his  Boat.  It 
has  been  my  Fortune  to  hear  so  much  Cynical  Sneering  at  many 
Things,  to  see  so  much  Foppery  and  Idleness  and  Selfishness  around 
me,  that  it  was  a  great  Relief  to  see  such  positive  Enthusiasm  about 
any  Thing.  What  Sort  of  a  Conscience  must  a  Man  have  who  does 
not  feel  the  bitterest  Remorse,  after  his  Boat  has  been  bumped,  if  he 
knows  that  he  was  only  Sugaring,  while  others  in  the  Crew  were 
working  hard  ?  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  that  there  might  be  such 
Monsters  even  then  standing  near  me  on  the  Path. 

I  observed  also,  that  in  every  Crew  there  was  one  who  had  to  be 
Cat  and  bear  the  Faults  of  the  whole  Boat.  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
generally  the  smallest  and  weakest  Member  of  the  Company,  who 
was  subjected  to  the  Bullying  and  Blustering  of  the  Rest ;  and,  for 
the  first  Time  in  my  Life,  I  felt  thankful  to  a  kind  Fate  which  had 
given  me  such  enfeebled  Eyesight  that  I  could  not  perform  the  Duties 
of  a  Coxswain,  to  which  so  little  Praise  and  so  much  Blame  is  accorded. 
I  was  drawn  into  a  Meditation,  which  (I  trust)  may  sooner  or  later  be 
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embodied  in  a  Small  Volume,  on  the  Human  Cat,  its  Kinds  and  Treat- 
ment. The  best  Illustrations  of  the  Subject  would  probably  be  drawn 
from  the  Lives  of  the  youngest  Male  Child  in  each  Family,  or  the 
Bedmaker's  Help  on  a  College  Staircase. 

But  from  this  pleasant  Subject  of  Thought  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  the  Sound  of  the  First  Gun,  and  had  to  perform  my  Duties  of 
observing  carefully  the  Hands  of  my  Stop-Watch.  The  Scene 
assumed  quite  a  new  Aspect.  All  superfluous  Raiment  was  hastily 
doffed  and  placed  in  Bundles  on  the  Backs  of  swift  Runners.  The 
Men  began  to  take  their  Seats.  All  this  I  could  scarcely  see,  for  I 
was  nervously  anxious  to  play  my  Part  aright,  and  I  kept  my  Eye 
firmly  fixed  upon  my  Watch.  I  could  not  but  hear,  however,  the 
Words  in  which  the  Coach  adjured  his  Men,  as  they  waited  at  the 
Bank  till  the  Second  Gun  was  fired  : — 

1. 

"  By  the  Tales  of  past  Endeavour, 

By  the  Thoughts  of  Days  departed, 
When  the  first  Post  on  the  River 

Was  the  one  from  which  we  started  ; 
By  the  Thoughts  of  former  Winning, 

By  the  Memories  of  the  Strong, — 
Catch  it  well  at  the  Beginning, 

Mind  the  Time,  and  keep  it  Long. 


"  By  your  Colours  I  adjure  you, 

Let  them  not  be  shamed  by  you  ; 
Let  their  Triumphs  reassure  you, 

Keep  it  steady,  pull  it  through. 
By  the  Trials  next  December 

Down  at  Ely,  on  the  Ouse, 
Get  your  Hands  away,  remember ! 

As  you  hope  to  win  your  Blues. 

3- 

"  By  the  men  who  will  succeed  you 
As  the  Ages  downward  drift, 
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That  they  love  your  Names,  and  heed  you, — 

In  at  once  and  make  her  lift ! 
Think  of  Grassy  crowded  wholly 

With  the  People  in  their  Swarms  : 
Get  your  Bodies  forward  slowly, 

Use  your  Backs,  and  not  your  Arms. 

4- 
"  By  the  Lips  and  Eyes  of  Beauty, 
By  the  Eyes  that  watch  for  you  ; 
Let  them  see  you  do  your  Duty 

To  your  College,  and  your  Crew  ; 
They  will  smile  in  sweet  Approving — 
Hands  away,  and  clear  the  Feather, 
Watch  the  Back  before  you  moving, 
In,  and  on  to  it  together  ! 

5- 
"  By  the  Honour  that  shall  greet  you, 
If  your  Flag  shall  woo  the  Breeze, 
When  your  Friends  in  College  meet  you, — 

Get  well  down  between  your  Knees. 
So,  with  Pluck  and  with  Persistence, 

While  you're  spurting  at  the  Plough, 
Shouts  will  rise  'You've  halved  your  Distance, 
Feel  your  Stretchers,  steady  now.' 

6. 
"And  when  Ditton  has  been  rounded, 
And  the  Crowds  of  Runners  thicken, 
You  will  hear  the  Cry  resounded, — 

'Now  you're  on  them,  quicken,  quicken!' 
Two  more  Strokes,- — 'You're  overlapping!' 

And  beside  the  Willow  Clump, 
Mid  the  Cheering  and  the  Clapping, 
'Easy,  easy,  it's  a  Bump!'" 

H. 
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"I line  laetas  urbes  pueris  florere  uidemus." — Lucr. 


jjO  far  we  ought  all  to  feel  very  much  obliged  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Weather,  for  having  gallantly  arranged  to  make  our  Fair 
Visitors'  Sojourn  here  during  this  Week  more  blithe.  Speak- 
ing of  Visitors,  it  is  my  Conviction  that  the  University  will  never  be 
a  thoroughly  agreable  Place  of  Residence,  until  the  higher  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colleges  be  surrendered  entirely — this  Term  at  least — 
to  the  sweet  Sex; — until  either  all  our  Visitors  become  pretty  Ladies, 
or  all  pretty  Ladies  become  our  Visitors.  Harry  Spadger  perfectly 
agrees  with  me.  He  professes  to  wish  that  'every  blessed  Tutor  in 
the  Place'  had  Seven  Nieces  coming  to  stay  with  him:  in  which 
Case  he  is  confident  the  Dramatic  Company  would  soon  be  at  Work 
again,  and  he  would  no  longer  be  reduced  to  Bccf-Stcak  Dinners, 
or  to  galloping  round  Trinity  Paddock  on  the  patient  old  Brewery 
Horse. 

But  now,  having  (as  in  Duty  and  Affection  bound)  made  my 
Bow  to  the  Ladies,  I  shall  trot  off  as  usual  for  my  Walk.  Whither 
it  will  lead  me,  of  Course  I  cannot  say  until  I  get  there:  but 
what  I  shall  observe  most  especially,  wherever  I  go,  is  the  Childish 
Portion  of  the  Population, — for  me  the  richest  Item  in  the  Common- 
Wealth. 
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Most  certainly  if  any  Body  at  all  rejoices  in  warm  Spring  Wea- 
ther, it  is  the  Children.  How  miserable  they  are  when  it  pours  with 
cold  Rain,  and  they  get  all  soaked  in  going  to  School  and  back — 
Three  or  Four  under  a  big  Umbrella  which  the  Eldest  can  hardly 
hold;  and  then  very  likely  the  Mistress  is  cross  with  them  there; 
and  in  coming  Home  perhaps  they  tumble  down  in  the  Mud,  as 
little  full  Heads  and  weak  Ankles  will,  and  their  Mother,  put  out 
with  Dirt  and  Wet  and  Management,  slaps  them  and  calls  them 
Naughty.  More  than  Half  of  the  great  Woes  which  little  Children 
suffer  are  due  to  the  Effects  of  bad  Weather  on  themselves  and  their 
Neighbours.  Of  Course  I  am  speaking  of  the  Poor;  for  my  own 
wet  Days  of  Childhood  were  among  the  most  pleasant;  when  we  had 
all  our  Bricks  out  on  the  Floor  of  a  spacious  Dining-Room,  with 
Sheni  and  JapJieth  dwelling  peaceably  in  the  Houses  we  built  them, 
while  the  Wild  Beasts  roamed  among  the  Gardens  made  of  Flowers 
stuck  in  empty  Reels  or  the  Seat  of  a  Cane  Chair:  or  else  we  would 
run  violently  about  the  House,  in  Hide-and-Seek,  or  some  other 
romping  Game  that  involves  a  morally  fortified  Spot,  where  you  can 
say:  'I'm  at  Home:'  and  be  inviolable.  But  Cottage  Children  have 
but  One  Staircase,  and  that  has  no  Balustrade  to  slide  down:  they 
have  no  Rooms  with  Two  or  Three  Exits,  in  which  to  lay  Wait  for 
the  stealthy  Seekers:  they  have  but  very  few  Toys:  and  probably 
they  are  obliged  to  sit  in  the  Kitchen  quite  quiet,  with  some  foolish 
little  Story  about  culpably  Good  Children — a  Present  from  their 
Sunday  School  Teacher, — until  their  little  Faces  get  burnt  Scarlet 
with  the  Fire,  and  their  Feet  are  in  Agony  with  Chilblains,  and  their 
only  Comfort  is  to  cry  for  Vexation  of  Spirit. 

But  when  the  Sun  in  May  shines  out,  as  it  did  awhile  ago  and  has 
been  trying  to  do  this  Week,  then  even  the  Length  of  the  lengthening 
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Days  scarcely  exceeds  the  Joy  of  all  the  Children.  Rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  the  warm  Light  comes  to  them  all  alike  ;  and  the  only 
Thing  that  makes  any  Odds  to  their  Happiness  is  whether  they  live 
in  a  Town  or  in  the  Country.  The  Prophet  Zechariah  has  a  lovely 
Verse: — "The  Streets  of  the  City  shall  be  full  of  Boys  and  Girls 
playing  in  the  Streets  thereof:"  but  to  an  Englisli  Child  the  Promise 
would  be  sweeter  for  a  Breath  of  Meadows  or  of  Woods.  But  Cam- 
bridge Children  possess  many  of  the  Advantages  of  their  rustic 
Compeers,  together  with  the  very  few  Privileges  of  being  bred  in 
Town.  It  is  true,  they  seldom  can  get  so  far  out  of  the  Borough  as 
the  Fields  where  the  Cowslips  grow, — or  Peggies  as  they  call  them 
here, — and  probably  there  are  very  few  skilled  in  making  Tisty- 
Tosties,  the  Swinging  of  which  is  to  me  an  unmixed  Pleasure.  But 
they  can  always  get  Daisies  to  make  Daisy  Chains  withal ;  King- 
Cups  and  Dandelions,  with  their  hollow  Stalks,  will  make  magnificent 
Fetters,  if  you  cut  off  the  Head  and  insert  the  thin  End  of  the  Stalk 
into  the  thick  End  :  and  no  Body  (I  suppose)  will  deny  the  Delights 
of  holding  a  Buttercup  under  some  fat  little  dimpled  Chin,  and  using 
the  simple  Magic — always  as  infallible  as  Pio  Nono — that  pronounces 
whether  you  love  Butter.  Then  again,  no  Thing  can  be  commoner 
than  Nettles ;  and  the  Child,  with  his  instinctive  Hatred  of  all  that  he 
knows  to  be  bad,  feels  a  fierce  but  wholesome  Joy  in  battering  down 
these  Foes  of  Human  Kind.  And  if  in  this  noble  Warfare  you  should 
get  your  Hand  stung,  I  pity  you  if  you  have  lost  the  childish  Faith, 
that  teaches  how  a  Dock-Leaf,  wetted  with  the  Tongue  and  rubbed 
on  the  Place,  will  obey  the  Incantation  : — 

"  Dock  go  in  and  Nettle  come  out : 
Dock  go  in  and  Nettle  come  out:" — 

if  you  only  repeat  it  long  enough. 
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But  not  the  Vegetable  World  alone  exerts  itself  to  please  the 
young  Descendants  of  .Eve  and  Adam.  Every  small  Brook  near 
Cambridge  is  lined  with  little  Boys,  fishing  for  Stickle-Backs  with 
crooked  Pins  :  and  fine  Sport  it  is  to  watch.  The  Method  is  curious  ; 
for  I  observe,  if  they  use  a  Worm,  they  have  no  Hook  ;  or  if  they  fish 
with  a  Hook,  they  use  no  Bait.  They  always  assure  me  they  take 
good  Care  of  the  little  Captives,  and  change  the  Water  they  live  in 
about  thrice  a  Week.  The  Birds  also  are,  I  believe,  a  far  greater 
Pleasure  to  Children  than  to  Men  (though  I  fear  the  good  old  Wile 
of  Salting  their  Tails  is  little  practised  now) ;  and  as  they  watch  them 
sing,  they  covet  earnestly  the  Gift  that  Mopsus  had  of  old, — the  Gift 
of  interpreting  their  Tongues.  Two  Places  at  Cambridge  fill  these 
Little  Ones  with  overflowing  Bliss :— the  Lawn  at  the  Backs  of  the 
Colleges,  where  they  tumble  on  the  Grass  or  turn  Somersaults  upon 
the  Rails : — and  Sheep's  Green,  where  they  dive  for  Half-Pence  in  the 
River,  or  race  about  rejoicing  in  the  Nakedness  in  which  God  made 
them. 

'Tis  very  very  melancholy  to  think,  how  much  Sin  and  Folly 
these  little  Girls  and  Boys  will  learn  of  us  University  Men,  when 
they  grow  old  enough  to  ape  their  fancied  Betters.  "  The  elder  he 
growes  (says  Bishop  Earle  with  sad  Quaintness),  hee  is  a  Stayer 
lower  from  God;  and,  like  his  First  Father,  much  worse  in  his 
Breeches.  Could  hee  put  off  his  Body  with  his  little  Coate,  he 
had  got  Eternitie  without  a  Burthen,  and  exchang'd  but  one 
Heauen  for  another." 

A. 
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"  Audetque  uiris  concurrere  uirgo." — Virgil. 


F  any  one  were  gravely  to  say  that  with  some  of  the  Men  who 
are  entered,  whether  by  their  own  or  their  Fathers'  Desire, 
as  Members  of  the  University,  the  sole  or  even  the  main 
Object  is  not  Study,  but  rather  the  Social  Education  which  the  Place 
is  supposed  to  afford,  his  Remark  would  be  set  down  as  a  most 
unnecessary  Truism.  But  I  have  never  yet  heard  the  Time  forecast, 
either  enthusiastically  by  the  Friends,  or  ironically  by  the  Opponents, 
of  the  Women's  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  when  these  will  be  frequented 
not  only  by  those  excellent  Girls  who  come  for  the  Purpose  of 
enlarging  their  Minds  and  passing  their  Little-Go,  but  also  by  a  still 
larger  Class  who  would  desire  above  all  things  to  improve  their  Con- 
versational Powers,  to  increase  their  Knowledge  of  the  Character  of 
other  Girls,  and  in  fact,  as  so  many  of  us  Men  do,  to  have  the  '  one 
great  Spree  of  their  Lives.'  This  Future,  I  say,  for  the  Woman's 
Education  Movement  has  not  yet  (as  far  as  I  know)  been  dwelt  upon. 
And  perhaps  even  the  Kings  and  Queens,  the  Chancellors  and 
Bishops,  who  so  munificently  endowed  our  Colleges  had  not  present 
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to  their  Minds  from  the  first  our  useful  Application  of  their  Founda- 
tions. They  very  probably  imagined  that  Youths  would  come  here 
solely  for  the  Purpose  of  Study,  while  they  overlooked  the  other 
Developments  which  would  arise  from  congregating  so  many  together. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  this  Side  of  the  Question  should 
have  received  so  little  Attention  in  the  Educational  Movement  of  our 
own  Generation  ;  and  with  unshaken  Confidence  we  may  predict  that 
as  with  Men  so  with  Women  Time  will  bring  it  into  Prominence. 

It  will  not  however  be  in  our  Day.  For  a  long  While,  though 
Men  may  come  here  to  play,  Women  will  only  come  to  work.  One 
Circumstance  which  may  in  their  Case  delay  it  is  that  the  Polish  which 
is  considered  to  be  at  least  one  of  the  Social  Influences  of  the  Place,  is 
not  so  much  required  by  Women  as  by  Men.  For  whether  it  be  by 
Reason  of  an  Inborn  Grace,  or  of  the  greater  Attention  paid  by  them 
to  the  Dancing-Master's  Instructions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  not- 
withstanding all  our  Advantages  here  for  acquiring  that  Self-possession 
and  Ease  of  Manner,  they  already  quite  surpass  us.  There  will  still 
however  be  the  Attractions  of  that  Knowledge  of  the  World  and  of 
Character,  which  Residence  in  a  University  can  alone  give,  for  those 
Girls  who,  like  so  many  of  us,  do  not  regard  Book-Learning  as  their 
Vocation.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  established  Notions  of  Society  and  the 
present  Prejudices  of  the  British  Father  will  not  allow  of  Any  coming 
to  Cambridge  from  this  Motive  during  our  Generation.  I  say  that 
I  fear  it,  for  it  would  be  endlessly  entertaining  to  watch  the  Devices 
for  their  own  Amusement  of  a  Number  of  high-spirited  English  Girls 
set  comparatively  at  Liberty.  To  distinguish  the  Likeness  to  those  of 
Men,  arising  out  of  a  Common  Humanity,  with  the  Differentia  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  differing  Inherited  Traditions  and  Natural  Character- 
istics of  the  Sex,  would  afford  Matter  for  delightful  Speculation  to 
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the  subtle  Observer.  But  that  pleasing  Occupation  will  never  be 
mine ;  it  is  reserved  for  some  remote  Descendant  of  the  Family  of 
Tatler. 

Leaving  this,  let  me  turn  to  one  or  two  Aspects  of  University 
Education  for  Women  which  present  themselves  in  the  Stage  which 
has  been  already  reached.  For  I  suppose  most  of  my  Readers  know 
that  Women  may  now  be  examined  in  the  same  Triposes  and  other 
Examinations  of  this  Place  as  we  are,  and  that  they  will  be  placed 
in  Classes  though  their  Names  are  not  publicly  to  appear;  and 
that  even  (I  believe)  in  the  very  next  Little-Go,  any  Readers  of 
mine  who  have  not  yet  passed  that  Ordeal  will  be  able  to  console 
themselves  with  the  Thought  that  Fair  Heads  are  engaged  in  a 
Room  in  this  very  Town,  over  the  same  Papers,  at  the  same 
Hour,  to  be  looked  over  and  compared  with  their  own  by  the 
same  Examiners. 

Now  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  Moment,  that  I  look  with  any 
Disfavour  on  the  Higher  Education  of  Women;  much  less  that  I 
ever  deign  to  employ  the  only  Argument  which  I  have  ever  heard 
against  it,  that  '  Blues  are  hateful.'  Far  from  it ;  I  greatly  prefer 
the  Society  of  highly-educated  Women  to  any  other,  and  I  see  no 
Reason  why  much  Learning  should  make  a  Woman  a  Blue-Stocking, 
any  more  than  a  Man  need  become  through  it  either  a  Pedant  or  a 
Prig.  Moreover  there  are  many  other  graver  Reasons  to  commend 
the  Movement  to  every  wise  and  benevolent  Mind.  I  wish  simply  to 
notice  one  or  two  Social  Effects  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  here  it  seems 
to  me  it  will  bring  partly  Gain  and  partly  Loss.  I  suppose  Every- 
one feels  that,  putting  Passion  quite  out  of  the  Question,  there  are 
some  Ingredients  of  Pleasure  in  Friendships  with  Women,  which  are 
wanting  to  those  with  Men.     And  I  think  that  on  Analysis  it  will 
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be  found  that  at  least  one  of  these  has  hitherto  been  the  entire 
Absence  of  Conflict  between  our  Interests  and  Self-esteem  and  theirs. 
Hence  that  Restfulness,  that  healing  Influence,  which  their  Society 
brings  to  a  disappointed  and  wounded  Spirit.  Now  when  they  enter 
into  Competition  with  us  in  our  Professions  and  even  our  Examina- 
tions this  (I  fear)  must  go. 

On  the  other  hand  we  shall  be  able  more  easily  to  claim  their 
Sympathy  in  our  Pursuits ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  Pains  Men 
now  take,  notwithstanding  the  hopeless  Difficulty  of  the  Task,  to 
make  their  Lady-Friends  comprehend  the  intricate  Mysteries  of  our 
Examinations  and  Amusements,  that  this  will  to  many  be  a  Boon. 
Some,  no  doubt,  may  dislike  the  Thought  of  being  beaten  in  the 
Tripos  by  their  future  Wives,  and  may  give  up  with  Reluctance  the 
good  old  Notion  that  'All  Men  are  cleverer  than  all  Women.'  This 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  less-gifted  Man;  but  on  the  other 
hand  how  great  will  be  the  Advantages  of  the  First-Class  Man  in 
his  Intercourse  with  any  Girl  who  has  only  taken  a  Second-Class. 
How  much  more  flattering  her  intelligent  and  appreciative  Admira- 
tion than  the  undistinguishing  Reverence  for  the  stronger  Sex,  which 
knew  no  Difference  between  him  and  Another.  Indeed,  thus  to  have 
declared  Oneself  by  the  most  rigid  of  all  Tests  the  Intellectual 
Superior  would  even  conduce  to  that  Subordination  of  the  Woman's 
Will  to  the  Man's,  which   has   hitherto   been   considered  the   only 

secure  Basis  for  Marital  Bliss. 

N. 
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Adsmosco  ueteris  uestiina  flammae." — Virgil. 


OWARDS  the  End  of  a  certain  May  Term  I  suddenly  be- 
thought me  that  it  was  some  Weeks  since  I  had  seen  Nar- 
cissus, and  (what  was  more  surprising)  that  during  all  that 
Time  I  had  received  no  Verses  from  him,  nor  heard  directly  or 
indirectly  of  his  being  involved  in  any  new  Love-Complications.  As 
it  was  his  last  Term,  and  we  were  likely  to  part  for  some  Time  at  the 
End  of  it,  I  determined  one  Evening  to  go  to  his  Rooms  and  bid 
him  Goodbye. 

I  found  him  as  usual  in  a  very  luxurious  Arm-Chair,  engaged  also 
as  usual  in  the  Consumption  of  Tobacco.  I  noticed  that  he  was 
somewhat  more  than  usually  well-dressed,  and  that  his  Countenance 
presented  a  curious  Mixture  of  Happiness  struggling  with  a  puzzled 
Expression,  half  Serious  and  half  Comic.  I  observed  too  upon  the 
Hand  which  held  out  to  me  the  Pewter,  from  which  to  pour  a 
Libation  to  the  God  of  Friendship,  a  new  and  handsome  Gold  Ring, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
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It  is  not  my  Habit  to  ask  Narcissus  Questions,  but  to  wait  for  the 
Communication  of  any  Confidences  he  may  have  to  repose  in  me, 
feeling  quite  sure  that  they  will  come  in  due  Course.  I  therefore 
began  the  Conversation  with  other  Subjects ;  and  presently  I  came 
to  his  leaving  Cambridge,  and  his  forthcoming  Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, about  which  we  had  often  talked  before,  combining  what 
Information  either  of  us  had  to  give  about  the  grandest  Mountain 
Scenery  and  the  most  comfortable  Hotels,  the  most  beautiful  of 
Lakes  and  the  finest  of  Vintages.  However,  Narcissus  informed  me 
somewhat  abruptly  that  he  had  given  up  all  Thoughts  of  the  Tour 
over  which  we  had  talked ;  that  if  he  did  go  abroad,  it  would  only  be 
for  a  Month  and  probably  in  the  late  Summer.  '  One  would  think,' 
quoth  I,  'that  you  were  speaking  of  your  Honey-Moon.' 

'And  so  I  am,'  he  returned, — 'and  oh!  She  is  divine!' 

'  No  doubt,'  I  remark,  '  diviner  than  Lalage  or  Lydia  or  Marion 
or  Eva  or  Violet' 

'You  are  the  most  unfeeling  of  Men,  TATLER,'  he  answered;  'you 
never  lose  an  Opportunity  of  casting  my  old  Follies  and  Mistakes  in 
my  Teeth.' 

I  discovered  on  further  Conversation  that  it  was  this  very  Group 
of  young  Ladies  that  was  causing  Narcissus  much  Trouble  and  (let  us 
hope)  some  Remorse  of  Conscience.  To  each  and  every  one  he  had 
at  various  Times  addressed  Poems  of  the  warmest  and  most  impas- 
sioned Character,  calling  upon  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Moon  and  the 
Stars,  and  all  the  Stock  in  Hand  of  a  Poet's  Repertory,  to  witness 
to  his  Devotion  and  Fidelity.  Their  Eyes  had  been  likened  to 
Everything  in  the  World  that  it  is  possible  for  Eyes  to  be 
imagined  like  or  unlike.  Their  Voices  had  been  backed  (so  to 
speak)    against    Nightingales,   and   the    Snowiness    of    their   Skins 
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against  the  Down  of  Swans ;  Summer  Breezes  had  been  described 
merely  to  show  their  Inferiority  to  the  balmy  Breath  of  these  Young 
Ladies ;  Angels  had  been  put  into  most  unflattering  Comparison 
with  them ;  and  as  to  Woodnymphs,  Watcrnymphs  and  Fairies, 
they  had  been  utterly  despised  in  their  Honour.  And  now  this 
impassioned  and  constant  Lover  had  deserted  them  all,  and  bestowed 
the  rich  Treasure  of  his  Hand  and  Heart  upon  Rose.  He  had  met 
her  in  a  Friend's  Rooms,  and  conducted  her  to  Grassy,  and  danced 
with  her  at  the  Trinity  Ball  Four  Times,  had  walked  all  through  the 
Colleges  with  her  and  given  her  the  most  surprising  and  inaccurate 
Information  about  those  venerable  Buildings,  their  Origin  and  History, 
and  the  End  of  it  was,  that  as  the  Band  was  playing  in  Christ's 
Gardens,  and  they  Two  were  sitting  alone  under  Milton's  Mulberry- 
Tree,  his  Poet's  Soul  was  inspired,  perhaps  by  the  sacred  Place,  and 
he  asked  and  was  answered  '  Yes.'  So  here  was  my  wandering 
Friend  settled  at  last,  and  I  augured  well  for  the  Firmness  of  his 
Attachment  from  the  Fact  that  he  had  not  written  a  Line  of  Poetry 
on  the  Subject.  We  debated  long  on  the  Measures  to  be  taken  as 
regards  the  other  Half  Dozen  Young  Ladies  to  whom  Narcissus  had 
made  those  quasi-Declarations.  At  last  I  take  to  myself  the  Credit 
of  having  hit  upon  a  novel  and  entirely  satisfactory  Device.  As  his 
Offense  had  been  committed  for  the  most  Part  in  Verse,  I  suggested 
that  he  should  write  a  Poetical  Circular,  announcing  to  them  all  the 
Fact  that  certain  Circumstances  prevented  their  Mutual  Love  from 
being  gratified,  and  bidding  them  Goodbye  with  proper  Respect  and 
Firmness.  Narcissus  agreed  to  my  Suggestion,  and  on  the  Morning 
of  the  next  Day  I  received  from  him  a  Copy  of  this  Circular,  which, 
as  he  informed  me,  he  had  dispatched  to  the  various  Young  Ladies 
concerned.     I  here  indulge  my  Readers  with  a  Perusal  of  it. 
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Ah  sweet  Memories  of  a  Pleasure  that  I  knew  long  Years  ago, 

Come  to  me  and  stay  for  ever,  for  the  Years  too  swiftly  flow. 

Past  is  all  the  Hope  and  Glory  of  the  Days  when  I  was  young, 

When   those   sweet    blue  [black,   brown]    Eyes    were    on    me    teaching    all   the 

Songs  I  sung. 
Like  the  sweet  Scents  of  the  Springtide  rising  from  the  teeming  Earth 
Comes  the  Memory  of  those  Hours,  all  the  Love  and  all  the  Mirth. 
How  we  wandered,  you  and  I,  Love !    in  the  Meadow,  down  the  Lane, 
Dreaming  little  of  the  Future,  all  its  Sorrow,  all  its  Pain ; 
Rapt  in  Love  that  seem'd  Eternal,  even  when  its  End  was  nigh, 
Seem'd  more  full  of  Life  and  Anguish  when  it  drew  its  latest  Sigh. 
Ah !  sweet  Days !  through  many  Sorrows  have  I  passed  since  that  fair  Time, 
Wandered  far  through  Ways  of  Foulness,  Cruelty  and  Fear  and  Crime ! 
Though  they  should  return,  those  Hours,  yet  my  Heart  would  be  too  cold, 
Not  for  me  again  to  glory  as  I  gloried  once  of  old. 
Love  is  dead,  Dear;  who  shall  raise  him  from  his  Sepulchre  of  Time? 
Neither  you  nor  I  can  do  it,  'tis  not  in  my  foolish  Rhyme. 
Let  him  lie;  his  Heirs  are  with  us, — sober  Joy  and  calm  Delight, 
Though  they  be  not  as  their  Father,  as  we  knew  him,  young  and  bright. 
Let  him  lie;  no  Use  to  trouble  Bones  that  long  ere  this  are  Dust: 
He  can  never  come  again,  Dear ;  let  us  leave  him  since  we  must. 
Yet  upon  his  Tomb  our  Memory  ever  and  anon  may  bring 
Wreaths  of  Flowers  bright  and  fragrant  like  the  Blossoms  of  that  Spring, 
When  we  thought  him,  you  and  I,  Love!  safe  from  Death  and  cruel  Blight; 
For  the  Spring  was  stirring  in  us  and  our  Hearts  were  young  and  light. 

This  being  thus  happily  settled  it  only  remained  for  me  to  promise 
Narcissus  that  I  would  be  his  Best  Man.  And  this  Promise,  after 
purchasing  the  gaudiest  and  most  useless  Article  to  be  come  by 
as  a  Wedding  Present,  I  am  to  fulfil  next  July, 

E. 
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N  the  last  few  Expeditions  I  have  made  to  Madinglcy,  I  have 
had  a  Companion,  who  has  pleased  me  very  much  as  yet, 
though  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  will  settle  down  into  a 
permanent  Friend,  or  if  I  must  discard  him  by  and  by,  as  I  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  do  with  my  Acquaintances.  His  Ap- 
pearance outwardly  is  all  you  could  wish  :  he  is  'gotten  up  to  kill' 
(as  an  American  Friend  of  mine  terms  it)  in  a  smooth  cool  Cream- 
coloured  Vesture,  over  which  he  wears  a  loose  Surtout  of  Olive 
Gray;  and  a  Label  at  the  Back  of  him,  very  neatly  pasted  on, 
informs  you  that  his  Name  is  Olrig  Grange.  I  feel  peculiarly 
qualified  to  speak  of  him,  because  I  have  read  no  Review  of  him, 
and  have  heard  no  one  else's  Opinion  about  him. 

There  is  at  any  Rate  no  Doubt  of  One  Thing; — that  he  is  very 
clever.  He  has  a  great  many  Faults,  I  think: — many  of  those 
disagreable  Faults  and  nasty  Ways  that  one  always  finds  in  one's 
best  Friend : — but  yet  he  is  always  very  clever.  Some  of  his  Faults 
I  shall  mention  quite  at  the  Outset,  in  order  to  have  free  Leave  to 
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praise  him  presently.  In  the  first  Instance,  he  is  quite  undecided  in 
the  Matter  of  Style,  being  evidently  a  great  Student  both  of  Mr 
Browning  and  of  Mr  Tennyson :  and  his  Blank  Verses  go  pretty 
regularly  between  the  Two  great  Masters.  Thus  the  very  first 
Words  run: — 

"  I,  Herr  Professor  Kiinst,  Philologus, 
Editor  of  these  rhymes — having  no  knack 
That  way,  myself,  to  make  my  words  go  chime," 

and  so  on : — the  second  Paragraph  speaks  of 

"A  quaint  old  gateway,  flanked  on  either  side 
By  grim,  heraldic  beasts  with  beak  and  claw 
And  scaly  coating." 

Again,  the  Editor  allows  of  many  Inconsistencies  of  Language,  which 
I'm  sure  that  mine  would  not  allow  in  me :  such  as  the  free  Use  of 
'you'  and  'thou'  as  convertible, — thus: 

"  I  will  not  lead  thee  to  forget 
The  splendid  hope  of  glory  sure, 
Which  was  all  your  thought  until  we  two  met." 

This  is  very  common  in  the  Book;  and  so  is  the  Mingling  in  One 
Verse  of  'loveth'  with  'comes,'  and  the  like.  There  are  the  most 
abrupt  Transitions  from  the  Conversational  Style  to  the  Epic  or 
Tragic,  which  produce  a  strong  Feeling  of  Revulsion.  One  does  not 
admire  a  gentle  Mother  "  lilting  a  Ballad  low  and  clear,"  any  more 
than  a  "Guttural-speaking  German  Swallow"  of  a  Professor  who  goes 
along  "booming  a  Luther-Song!'1  And  Herr  Kiinst  seems  to  have 
quite  what  he  calls  a  "  School-Girl  Whimsey"  for  using  Expressions 
like: — "the  brattling  Brook,"  or  "my  imping  Manhood."  When 
I  have  said  that  the  Poet  has  never  studied  Punctuation  as  a  System, 
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writes  'thou  were't'  and  l  Goethe*  rhymes  'double-barrelled'  with 
*  World,' — and  carelessly  makes  the  whole  Family  Mansion  with  a 
'long,  straight  Avenue'  cover  'scant  an  Acre,' — I  have  done  all  the 
Duty  of  a  candid  Friend,  and  told  all  the  Weaknesses  which  betray 
a  youthful  and  impetuous  Author. 

The  Story  of  the  Book  is  capitally  told,  in  quite  a  novel  Manner, 
by  the  Six  Speeches  in  difficult  Rhyme,  with  the  Help  of  the  Six- 
Editorial  Prefaces  in  Blank  Verse.  But  the  chief  Point  is  the  Por- 
traiture of  the  Five  Persons  in  the  Book.  With  the  Exception  of 
Hester,  the  Hero's  Sister,  they  are  all  drawn  with  wonderful  Vigour. 
Here  is  Rose,  the  Heroine,  though  her  Father  denies  her  the  Title  : — 

"  Stately  and  haughty.     One  who  might  have  been 
A  noble  woman  in  a  nobler  world, 
But  now  was  only  woman  of  her  world, 
With  just  enough  of  better  thought  to  know 
It  was  not  noble,  and  despise  it  all, 
And  most  herself  for  making  it  her  all. 
A  woman  complex,  intricate,  involved; 
Wrestling  with  self,  yet  still  by  self  subdued. 
*    *    *     *     The  caged  bird  sometimes  dashed 
Against  the  wires,  and  sometimes  sat  and  pined, 
But  mainly  pecked  her  sugar,  and  eyed  her  glass, 
And  trilled  her  graver  thoughts  away  in  song." 

Her  Mother,  Lady  Anne  DezvJuirst,  is  most  delightful.     She  lives 

"A  gorgeous,  pious,  comfortable  life 
Of  misery," 

on  dry  Sherry,  Bric-a-Brac,  and  the  Apocalypse.     They 
"  Both  were  of  the  world ;  and  she  not  least 
Whose  world  was  the  religious  one,  and  stretched 
A  kind  of  isthmus  'tween  the  Devil  and  God. 
A  slimy,  oozy  mud." 
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This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  Specimen  of  her  "pious  Babble'1: — 

"What  next?  The  land  is  rotten  quite, 
And  Infidel  and  Papist  too: 
There's  Gladstone  ruled  by  Mr  Bright, 
The  very  Bishops  hardly  true, 
And  the  Queen  knows  not  what  to  do. 
But  prophecy  is  coming  clear. 
The  awful  end  is  drawing  near, 
And  bitterly  this  land  will  rue 
The  way  it  has  treated  the  Jews,  I  fear. 

"  Last  week  our  Vicar  plainly  told — 
He's  a  converted  Jew,  I  know — 
How  seven  fine  ladies  should  lay  hold 
Even  on  the  man  that  cries  "  Old  Clo'," 
To  save  them  in  the  day  of  woe ; 
And  proved  it  from  the  Prophets  clear. 
So  then  I  thought  I'd  ask  you,  dear, — 

The  poor  man  looked  so  shabby  and  low — 
If  you  knew  any  Jew  of  the  better  class  here." 

One  could  quote  for  ever,  if  a  Foolscap  Sheet  were  inexhaustible ; 
but  I  must  beg  my  Readers,  if  they  want  to  have  a  great  Deal  of 
Amusement,  as  well  as  much  Truth  beautifully  put,  to  go  and  order 
the  Book  at  Mr.  Macmillaiis  House  of  Temptation.  I  promise  them, 
they  will  not  repent. 

A. 
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"  Quis  dabit  historico,  quantum  dabit  acta  legenti." — Juv. 

HAVE  been  persuaded  to  prattle  on  once  more  before  I 
make  my  Appearance,  positively  for  the  very  last  Time,  in 
that  Parting  which  has  gone  so  much  against  the  Grain  with 
me  ever  since  my  earliest  Recollection  of  Combs  and  Nursery  Maids. 
The  Tatler  in  Cambridge  will  soon  be  like  his  Predecessors,  a 
Wonder  of  the  Past ;  leaving  his  Readers  as  full  Leisure  to  contem- 
plate his  Wisdom  between  the  Boards  of  his  Binding,  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  has  every  Lord's-Day  of  ruminating  over  the  University 
Sermon  as  he  marches  Home  from  Saint  Marys,  between  Bedells  and 
Marshalls  bearing  the  Household  Emblems  of  Dry  and  Damp,  his 
Pokers  and  Umbrellas. 

As  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  my  own  Opinions,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  entertaining, 
if  I  give  a  short  Sketch  of  such  of  my  Predecessors  as  Charlie 
Highandiy  has  grubbed  up  for  me  in  his  Mudlarkings  about  our 
Libraries.  It  will  read  rather  like  the  List  of  Benefactors  to  the 
University. 

In  the  Summer  of  the  Year  17 10  my  Great  Ancestor  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  had  ceased  to  issue  his  first  Publication,  and  the 
SPECTATOR  was  not  yet  commenced.  Baker  and  Whiston  therefore^ 
and  the  other  Habitues  of  the  Greek's  Coffeehouse  in  Cambridge,  were 
forced  to  take  with  their  Chocolate  or  Pipe  of  Virginia  the  current 
Number  of  the  British  Apollo,  a  sort  of '  Notes  and  Queries '  in  Verse 
which  succeeded  the  Athenian  Gazette  and  Mercury.  In  1721  appeared. 
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on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  the  50  Numbers  of  '  Terrae  Filius,  or, 
The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford';  wherein  the  un- 
happy Nicholas  Amherst  shewed  his  deadly  Grudge  against  the  Place 
of  his  Education.  These  Papers  were  soon  afterwards  republished 
with  a  Frontispice  by  Hogarth.  But  in  Addition  to  this,  there  was  a 
Production  of  the  same  Name  published  at  Commemorationtide, 
whereof  Charlie  informs  me  there  is  a  stray  Number  in  Bodley's. 
Library,  but  the  Date  he  does  not  well  remember.  On  the  last  Day 
of  January  1750,  appeared  the  Firstfruits  of  'the  Student,  or  Oxford 
Monthly  Miscellany,'  wherein  Tom  Warton  the  Younger,  Dr  Raw- 
linson,  Colman,  Johnson,  and  Bonnel  Thornton,  wrote.  The  6th  and 
the  remaining  12  Parts  contain  also  the  Name  of  our  own  University 
upon  the  Title  :  poor  Kit  Smart  of  Pembroke  Hall  being  a  constant 
Contributor.  The  two  Volumes,  which  contain  also  some  Poems  of 
Christopher  Pitt  published  posthumously,  pourtray  in  a  lively  Manner 
the  University  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Time.  One  Characteristic 
which  is  very  noticeable  is  the  Taste  for  Concerts  and  Violin-playing 
then  prevalent.  There  is  Mention  made  somewhere  of  the  'Oxford 
Magazine,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,'  produced  in  1772,  but  of  this 
we  have  seen  no  Traces.  In  1794  a  small  Literary  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge Undergraduates,  which  had  been  started  by  Coleridge  and  his 
Friends,  proposed  to  issue  a  Magazine.  Highandry  is  at  the  present 
Time  trying  to  discover  its  Name,  and  whether  it  was  ever  published. 

In  1786  Canning  and  Hookham  Frere  contributed  to  the  first 
School  Magazine,  the  'Microcosm'  at  Eton;  and  Ten  Years  later  they 
were  joining  again  in  the  ' Anti- Jacobin!  But  separated  at  their 
Universities  they  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  Periodical 
Publication. 

About  the  Year  1829  broke  a  new  Wave  of  the  Printing 
Mania.  Its  Crest  was  '  The  Snob  :  A  Literary  and  Scientific  Journal : 
Not  "conducted  by  Members  of  the  University.'"  The  inverted 
Commas  and  the  emphatic  Negative  seem  to  point  to  some  already 
existing  Cambridge  Journal  to  the  Tracing  of  which  Charlie  has 
already  devoted  Three  Pages  of  his  Private  Inquiry  Notebook. 
These  Papers  were  written  almost  entirely  by    William  Makepeace 
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Thackeray,  assisted  by  his  friend  Lctsom  (and  perhaps  Brook  field). 
It  went  through  Eleven  Numbers,  each  on  a  Paper  of  Three  or  Four 
Leaves  of  a  Tint  different  from  the  one  preceding.  Most  of  the  Jests 
are  of  no  Interest  at  the  present  Time :  several  are  unworthy  of  their 
renowned  Author,  and  of  a  Nature  uncongenial  to  the  Readers  of  the 
TATLER.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  Pieces  (in  No.  4)  is  a 
Rejected,  or  rather,  Too  Late,  Attempt  for  the  Prize  Poem  which  the 
Poet  Laureate  won,  about  Timbuctoo.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
brief  Biography  of  Thackeray,  and  is  (or  was  lately)  still  to  be  had 
of  the  Booksellers  in  Trinity  Street.  A  second  Volume  came  out  in 
the  following  Year  under  an  altered  Name,  the  '  Gownsman]  in 
14  Numbers  on  White  Paper.  The  Title  of  the  earlier  Volume  had 
not  the  same  Import  as  in  its  Author's  justly  famous  '  Book  of 
Snobs';  but  it  was  the  opprobrious  Appellation  assigned  by  Gowns- 
men to  Men  of  the  Town.  We  have  since  then  become  more  man- 
nerly and  sensible. 

About  the  Year  1831  was  started  the  '  Cambridge  Miscellany]  of 
which  a  stray  Number  is  bound  up  in  a  Volume  of  Tracts  in  our 
University  Library.  It  was  to  this  Magazine  that  Hookham  Frcrc 
sent,  or  intended  to  send,  his  Criticisms  on  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  a  more  sober  Character  than  its  imme- 
diate Predecessors.  In  1836  appeared  a  Poem  called  Granta — (Two 
others  of  a  different  Character  have  appeared  under  the  same  Name; 
one  in  1841,  another  some  Half-Dozen  Years  ago) — relating  to  a 
Phase  of  University  Life  of  which  few  of  us  have  any  Experience. 
Some  Stir  was  created  by  it,  and  it  was  variously  criticised  by  the 
Set  of  Publications  of  which  I  have  next  to  speak. 

'The  Fellow'  went  through  some  Dozen  Issues,  and  fought  Tooth 
and  Nail  with  his  Rival  'the  Individual]  which  sent  forth  Fifteen 
Numbers  on  Papers  of  varying  Hue.  It  was  of  the  same  Nature  as 
the  Snob,  rather  inferior,  more  pretentious,  and  at  times  volunteering 
antiquarian  literary  Information.  A  less  successful  Combatant  in  the 
'three-cornered  Duel'  was  'the  Tripos]  Its  Aspirations  were  more 
respectable,  and  its  Sympathy  seems  to  have  been  with  the  more 
serious  Members  of  the  University,   and  also  with  the   Author  of 
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'  Granta!  A  Year  or  Two  later  came  '  the  Sizar:' — a  more  brilliant 
Effort,  a  Copy  whereof  is  now  hard  to  come  by.  One  of  the 
chief  Contributors  is  now  among  the  most  brilliant  Scholars  in 
Cambridge. 

Since  that  Time  we  have  had  'the  Light  Blue,'  which  bears 
Witness  to  the  Improvement  and  the  Purification  of  Taste  which  has 
pervaded  the  Universities  as  well  as  the  Country  at  large.  Its  fatal 
Error  has  been  One  interminable  Novel,  composed  (as  I  hear)  by  a 
Friend  at  a  Distance,  and  which  dates  back  beyond  the  Memory  of 
the  Oldest  Resident.  'The  Dark  Blue'  is  the  Work  mainly  of 
Eminent  Members  of  the  Universities  who  have  ceased  to  reside. 
Of  the  Oxford  Spectator,  by  a  brilliant  Trio,  I  refrain  from  speak- 
ing, for  I  believe  it  to  be  unrivalled. 

The  Cantabs  (especially  the  JoJinians)  have  been  for  many 
Generations  noted  as  Punsters: — an  unenviable  Notoriety,  it  may  be: 
to  catalogue  their  Jeitx  d' Esprit  would  surpass  our  Space  and  Cun- 
ning. In  the  17th  Century  were  current  several  Jest-Books, — for 
Instance  'Cambridge  Jests,  1674':  'The  New  Cambridge  Jests,  Lon- 
don, 1697':  '  Cambridge  Jests  or  Witty  Alarums  for  Melancholy 
Spirits;' — some  of  which  we're  reproduced  as  'Coffeehouse  Jests'  by 
Mr  Hallizvell  in  1842. 

But  there  is  yet  another  Branch  of  our  Literature  to  which  I 
would  call  Attention: — I  mean  our  Cambridge  Vocabulary.  In  1803 
was  sent  forth  the  first  Edition  of  '  Gradus  ad  Cantabrigiam!  About 
one  Half  of  the  Expressions  there  recorded  have  now  fallen  out  of 
Use.     Probably  the  Days  will  come  when  our  current  Language  and 

Customs  will  be  obsolete: — 

Cadentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  uocabula. 

Might  it  not  be  worth  While  to  forestall  the  Power  of  Time,  and  to 
catalogue  the  Words  and  Habits  peculiar  to  the  University  or  to  the 
several  Colleges  ?  The  Tatler  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  Infor- 
mation or  Suggestions  on  this  Subject. 

X.  A. 


Camb>id°e :  published  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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"I  have  lived  my  Life;   and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure." — TENNYSON. 


IS  related  by  Plato  in  his  Book  De  Re  Publica,  that  the  King 

of  Men  at  Troy  knew  not  how  to  number  the  Host  beneath 

his  Banners,  and  even  was  unable  to  count  his  own  Feet,  till 

Palamcdc  taught  him  the  Science  of  Arithmetics.     And  I  have  read 

somewhere,  that  in  some  of  the  Islands  named  Fi-Ji,  the  Inhabitants, 

— though  they  use  an  Inflection  of  the  Verbs  and  Nouns  which  implies 

the  Number  Four, — yet  cannot  count  as  far  as  Five,  but  enumerate 

thus : — 

One  :  Two  :  Three  :  Four  :  Very  Many : — 

so  little  Idea  have  they  of  Arithmetic  Progression.  It  would  be  beside 
the  Mark  to  record  that,  on  Aristotle  s  Showing,  Plato  himself  had  no 
Idea  of  Numbers. 

But  I,  who  have  taken  a  First  Class  in  the  Little-Go,  am  able  to 
reckon  up  how  many  Times  I  have  invited  the  World  to  offer  (as  the 
Boys  say)  Twopence  for  my  Thoughts.     I  am  conscious  this  is  the 
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Eightieth  Sheet  of  my  Publication.  The  TATLER  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost  Men  in  Cambridge  for  a  Year  and  a  Term.  This  Term  of 
Years  (in  my  Judgment)  constitutes,,  for  a  Periodical  like  mine,  the 
Bios  Teleios  of  the  Greek  Philosopher.  Time  being  relative,  and  not 
absolute  like  Eternity,  we  all  have  an  equal  Length  of  Life ;  whether 
it  be  the  Thousand  Years  of  an  Oak  Tree,  or  the  Three  Score  and 
Ten  of  Humanity,  or  the  Four  Terms  of  a  TATLER.  And  if  Time  is 
to  be  measured  by  Cogitation,  and  the  long  Life  is  that  which  is 
fullest  of  great  Thoughts,  then  my  Career  is  truly  the  longest  known, 
for  no  Man  has  ever  seen  me  except  in  a  Meditation.  Compare  me 
with  any  of  my  Predecessors  mentioned  in  Monday's  Paper,  and  you 
shall  see,  that  if  I  have  sometimes  fallen  beneath  others  in  Wit 
or  Novelty,  Eloquence  or  Erudition,  I  have  at  any  Rate  lived  more 
regularly,  and  yet  longer.  The  World  of  Letters  has  never  been 
shocked  by  finding  that  some  Morning  no  TATLER  had  appeared ; 
and  I  have  never  been  put  upon  reducing  my  Levees  from  Three  a 
Week  to  Two. 

At  the  same  Time,  I  quite  feel  that  the  Hour  is  come  for  me  to 
retire  into  my  Privacy.  My  Four  Terms  will  show  that  I  am  not  a 
mere  Summer  Fly  (not  an  ephemeral  Fly-Sheet),  which  flaunts  its 
Glories  for  a  Day,  and  dies  of  the  Damp  at  Sundown.  Yet  there  is  a 
Kind  of  a  Chill,  which  has  seized  me  in  the  Evening  of  my  Life,  and 
warns  me  to  get  away  to  my  own  snug  Chimney  Corner.  In  Spite  of 
the  warm  Attachment  of  many  Friends,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  my  Courtiers, — my  Mane  Salutantes, — are  not  so  many  as  they 
were.  The  University  as  a  Whole  has  little  Sympathy  with  a  purely 
literary  Endeavour :  and  my  Banker's  Book  tells  me  I  had  better  not 
indulge  myself  any  more  in  the  Luxury  of  giving  Largesse  to  the 
Populace. 
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Not  only  so,  but  those  who  love  me  best  might  very  reasonably 
grow  weary  of  me.  Go  for  a  Walking  Tour  or  a  Reading  Party  with 
your  Bosom  Friend,  and  (unless  you  are  an  Angel)  there  will  be  high 
Words  between  you  before  you  part.  And  indeed  what  has  my  Func- 
tion been  in  this  Place,  but  to  provide  something  easy  of  Digestion  to 
be  taken  at  Breakfast  ?  Without  wishing  to  praise  myself  (for  my 
Trumpeter  is  yet  alive)  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  spoiled  few  Appetites. 
I  have  seldom  set  any  Teeth  on  Edge,  nor  often  left  a  bitter  Taste 
behind.  My  Plumbs  have  been  well  washed  from  Gravel,  and  Jaw- 
breaking  Words  have  never  been  found  with  me.  Yet  I  cannot  be 
sure  of  never  cloying  m-  palling  on  the  Stomach.  Marmalade  is  good, 
yet  how  pleasant  is  the  Change  to  Home-made  Jam.  Even  of  that 
Food,  whose  Taste  was  like  Wafers  made  with  Honey,  and  its  Colour 
like  Bdellium,  the  Israelites  at  last  complained : — "  Our  Soul  loatheth 
this  Light  Bread." 

One  more  Indication  I  may  name,  that  I  need  work  no  more 
for  any  selfish  Aim  at  a  Reputation.  I  have  attained  to  the  highest 
Acknowledgement  of  Merit : — I  have  been  parodied,  Side  by  Side  to 
Mr  Carlyle,  by  some  adroit  Flatterers  in  Saint  Johns.  What  their 
Names  are,  I  do  not  know.  Without  Doubt,  more  Persons  know  the 
Pope,  than  the  Pope  himself  knows  ;  and  the  Tatler  is  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  have  the  Acquaintance  of  many  whose  Love  he  has. 

I  have  tried  in  my  Public  Capacity  to  do  Good  in  Three  Ways 
to  the  World,  to  Private  Persons,  and  to  myself.  To  the  World  I 
have  done  a  little  Service,  by  pointing  at  a  few  Abuses,  correcting  a 
few  Mistakes,  and  giving  a  few  good  Hints.  There  are  still  many 
Abuses  I  might  expose,  if  I  were  to  continue  my  Paper :  they  are 
perhaps  inexhaustible.  I  was  begged  only  yesterday,  by  one  of  the 
dearest  of  all  Ladies,  to  rally  the  oldest  College  in  Cambridge  on  the 
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Misdisposition  of  its  Fallow  Deer  :  which  (it  should  seem)  are  delivered 
into  the  Paw  of  the  Porter,  to  feed  or  to  eat,  as  he  may  deem  best. 
To  Private  Persons  I  have  tried  to  do  a  Benefit,  by  making  Sport  for 
them  in  my  Attempts  to  be  merry,  or  sometimes  by  trying  to  bear 
them  on  my  Back  to  higher  Points  of  View  or  to  Sources  of  edifying 
Information.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  Relish  in  Health,  and  an  Anodyne 
in  Sickness,  in  high  Blood  a  Leech,  in  Languour  a  Tonic.  How  I 
have  done  myself  Good,  you  shall  not  be  told :  except  that  I  have 
gained  in  Fluency  of  Expression  and  Accuracy  of  Thought,  and  that 
I  have  been  drawn  a  good  Deal  nearer  to  my  Friends  by  talking  over 
my  Papers. 

And  now,  dear  Readers,  Good  Bye !  Whether  you  be  Ladies, 
that  count  the  Days  till  your  Sons  or  Brothers  return  for  the  next 
Vacation  from  Study  or  from  Trifling :  or  old  Down-gone  Members 
of  our  Body,  who  think  (as  you  read)  of  the  Days  when  you  coached 
merrily  up  to  the  Hoop  Door :  or  elderly  Dons,  who  are  pleased  to 
receive  these  Communications  from  the  other  younger  World  to 
which  you  once  belonged  :  or  Undergraduates  and  Bachelors,  who 
like  me  as  a  Kind  of  Manifestation  or  Exercise  of  your  own  Life : 
Joy  be  to  you  all  henceforth.  I  hope  I  have  hurt  none :  let  none 
think  of  me  sourly.  I  have  tried  to  please  many :  let  many  find  the 
Memory  of  me  as  sweet  as  a PotPonrri, retaining  theRose's  Fragrance, 
even  when  the  Hues  are  gone.     Fare  Well. 

A. 
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